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Strate or THE BAROMETER, &c. | High Water at Leith, 
From April 26th, to May 25th, 181], For June 1811. 


in the vicinity of Edinburgh. Days. 


1811. |Barom.|Thermomd Rain.|Weather.| M. 43 
April. M. | N. Tu. 440 100 8: 
26} 29.99 | 46 | 53 | ——]| Cloudy | W. 5) 0 57) 1 20 
27| 29. 45 | 53 | 0.05 | Rain Th. 61 
28] 29. 42) 45|——| Cloudy | F. 27,2 49 
29| 29.7 | 42] 42] 1. Rain Sa. 8 3 11,3 33 
2 30} 29.41 | 39 | 46 | 0.02 | Showers} Su. 9} 3 56 4 20 
29.55 | 48] 53/03 | Rain |M. 10,4 45.5 
44 2) 29.54 | 45 | 61 | ——| Cloudy || Tu. 11) 5 32) 57 
3} 29.91 | 50 | 66 | 0.05 | Rain W. 1216 246 51 
4) 29.32 | 44 | 60 | 0.04 | Showers! Th. 13] 7 21) 7 52 
| 5) 29.4 411 45 | 0.31 | Rain Fr. 1418 2719 
80.2 | 41 | 50 | Cloudy |) Sa. 15) 9 35/10 9 
iti, 7| 30.5 | 40] 47 | 0.02 | Showers) Su. 16/10 4411 15 
8| 30. | 41 | 46 | 0.05} Rain |) 17/11 44 
9| 29.72 | 45 | 60 | 0.41 | —— Tu. 18} 0 11) 0 38 
: 10} 29.35 | 46 | 61 | 0.05 | —— W. 191 31 2 
11} 29.75 | 49 | 66 | 0.42 Th. 20} 1 48/2 9 
12| 29.8 | 47 | 65 | 0.02 | Showers] Fr. 21] 2 28) 2 45 
13) 29.75 | 55 | 70 | 0.05 | Rain Sa. 22,13 73 24 
14| 29.74 | 50 | 62 | 0.3 Su. 23) 3 43,4 0 
15| 29.84 | 55 | 65 | ——| Clear M. 244 17) 4 S4 
16| 30. 51 | 64 | 0.01 | Showers! Tu. 25) 4 53) 5 10 
17| 30.05 | 50 | 62 | 0.02 | —— W. 26,5 30,5 49 
18} 30.05 | 53 | 61 | 0.01 | —— Th. 27| 6 6 31 
19| 30.32 | 46 | 63 | 0.03 | —— F. 28) 6 54 7 19 
20) 30.3 | 45] 61 | 0.02 | —— Sa. 29| 7 8 17 
21 29.95 | 50 | 63 | 0.02 Su. 30} 8 509 
29.9 | 60 | Cloudy 
23 | 29.82 | 50 | 61 | 0.01 | Showers 
24) 29.9 | 45162! — Clear MOON’S PHASES 
25| 29.95 | 50 | 63 | 0.71 | Rain ror June, 1811. 
Apparent time at Edinburg’. 
D. M. HU. 
r 52 lO even. 
Quantity of Rain,..... 3.92 5 even. 
New Moon20 50 Seven. 
First Quart.29 8 Qmor. 


June 4. King’s birth-day. 
22. Longest day. 


—— Sun enters Cancer, 22 m. past 9 moraine. 
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Description of the House of Torry, 
the Seat of Sir William Erskine, 
Raronet. 


rf HIS elegant seat is situated in 

the parish of Torryburn, and 
county of Fife. It lies on the west- 
ern side of the Burn of Torry, and 
looks immediately over the Frith of 
Forth. The lands of Torry are very 
highly cultivated, and contain ex- 
tensive seams of coal, a consider- 
able part of which, however, is un- 
der level. The late Sir William 
Erskine followed a military life, and 
served with great distinction both 
in America and the low countries. 
His son, the present Sir William, 
tollowing the footsteps of his father, 
now holds a command in the army 
of Lord Wellington ; and his con- 
duct has repeatedly obtained the 
favourable notice of that distin- 
guished commander. 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural 
History. 
HE whole of the month of May 
has been of a genial character, 
though easterly winds have prevail- 
¢d. The quantity of rain which has 


fallen, is greater than the average 
quantity for May. 
May 12. In the evening there 


was much thunder and lightning, ia - 


the direction of Pentland Hills. 

From the newspapers, it after- 
wards appeared, that, on the same 
day, an uncommonly severe thunder 
storm passed over the seuth-west 
parts of Scotland, accompanied with 
showers of large hailstones or angu- 
lar pieces of ice, which, in several 
districts, shattered the glass-roots of 
greenhouses, and broke many panes 
in windows of dwelling-houses in 
exposed situations. 

— 14. The quantity of electrical 
matter in our atmosphere still con- 
tinued great ; and this evening there 
were many vivid and quickly repeat- 
ed flashes of blue lightning. The 
clouds still came in a south-westerly 
direction. 

— 20. Early turnips appeared in 
the green-market for the first time 
this season. They were raised in 
the grounds of Mr Thomas David- 
son, gardener, near Newhaven. 


Fish-market.—In Scots Magazine 


fer June 1807, we expressed our 
belief 
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belief that a Sole-fishery might be 
established in the sandy bays situat- 
ed on the south-east shores of the 
Frith of Forth, and stated grounds 
for our opinion. We afterwards, 
in the Numbers for July and August 
ISOS, gave an account of attempts 
to employ an English smack, with 
large trawl-nets in the catching of 
sole and turbot; and we assigned 
reasons tor the want of success which 
attended that experiment, still per- 
severing in the assertion that such 
a tishery might be carried on with 
advantage by the resident fisher- 
men. The soundness of this opjnion 
has recently received an additional 
contirmation, ‘The white - fishery 
about the mouth of the Frith hav- 
ing this season proved uncommonly 


dull, the fishers about Cockenzie 


and the neighbogrhood have been 
induced to try the sole-fishing ; and 


_ although only small boat-lines were 


used, without any attempt to em- 
ploy trawl-nets, the Edinburgh mar- 
ket has been supplied with fine sole- 
fish from the middle to the end of 
the present month. former 
seasons, perhaps not more than six 
pairs appeared in the market in the 
whole course of the summer: dur- 
ing the last three weeks, however, 
above one hundred pairs have been 
brought to market; the larger sort 
selling at 5s. a paiz. N. 
Canonmills, 
May 28, 181 


Proceedings of the Wernerian Na- 
tural History Society. 


A T the meeting of this society 
ve on the 27th of April, Profes- 
sor Jameson read a paper concern- 
ing the geognostic relations of the 
{celand erystal. The secretary com- 
municated an account of the Colym- 
bus Immer, or Ember-goose, by Dr 
Edmondston of Shetland. And Dr 
Gordon read an interesting paper, 
consisting of observations and ex- 
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periments on the qualities of sea. 
tions of sound; on the differen: 
modes in which sonorous vibrations 
are communicated to the auditory 
nerve; on the ideas of the distance, 
and of the angular position of sound- 
ing bodies with respect to the ear, 
which are associated, by experi- 
ence, with the diflerent qualities of 
sound; and on some of the more 
remarkable differences, in the sense 
of hearing, both original and acci- 
dental, which are occasionally ob- 
served among individuals; and, ia 
particular, on the musical ear. 


Anecdotes of Bonaparte and the late 
Empress. By Mr Walsh (Let- 
ters on France and England, in 
first Number of American Re- 
view. ) 


THE first wish of a stranger in 
Paris, is to view the indivi- 

dual whose name is in every mouth, 
and whose image seems to be con- 
stantly present to every imagina- 
tion. I sought with great eager- 
ness an opportunity of inspecting 
the features of Bonaparte at my lel- 
sure, and was soon fully eratified 
in this respect. One of my friends 
procured for me a ticket of adnus- 
sion, or rather a formal invitation, 
to the private imperial theatre ot 
the palace of St Cloud, which was 
then the residence of the Court. 
The best actors and singers of the 
capital performed at this Theatre 
twice a week, for the entcrtainmen! 
of their Imperial Majesties, who 
themselves selected the pieces tor 
representation, and rarely failed to 
attend. 1 arrived at St Cloud in 
good time, and procured a seat. !! 
the third row of boxes, which were 
appropriated to such of the spect 
tors as had not been introduced at 
Court. The pit was crowded with 
generals, covered with gold laces 
and with the grand dignitaries © 
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she empire, dressed in their mchest 
costume. The ladies of the court, 
the foreign ambassadors, &c. occu- 
pied the first and second rows. I 
tound myself placed immediately 
opposite to the arm-chair in which 
tle Emperor took his seat; and, as 
the Theatre is exceedingly smail, 
quite Rees enough to examine him 
ninuiely. Before, and durmg the 
performance, We were served with 
ices and cooling drinks, by the ln- 
perial domestics. The magnificence 
of the habits worn by the Oilicers 
of the Court, and the profusion of 
diamonds (1 cannct say of beauty ) 
displayed by the ladies, afforded, 
at the same time, arich teast for 
the eye. 

The Empress Josephine, Jerome 
Bonaparte, and the Princess Murat, 
made their appearance at about 
eight o'clock. The whole body of 
spectators rose, at the entrance of 
each member of the Imperial Fami- 
ly. The Emperor followed soon af- 
ter on his return from reviewing a 
body of troops, who were then en- 
camped at the village of Meadon. 
He entered with a very brisk step, 
accompanied by three chamberlains, 
ceneral officers, who remained stand- 
ing behind his fanteuil, during the 
whole performance. He had in the 
next box, en his right hand, the 
Princess Murat and Jerome Bona- 
parte. The Empress was placed in 
a box immediately opposite, on the 
other side of the Theatre, with her 
principal maids of honour seated 
by her side, and two officers in 
waiting, standing behind her chair. 
The entrance of the was 
the signal for raising the curtain. To 
the performance, although excellent, 
attended but little, my mind be- 
ing completely absorbed in the con- 
templation of the extraordinary per- 
sonage, whose life has been a tissue 
of such wonderful adventures, and 
eft such atrocious crimes. 

His first occupation was to sur- 


Anecdoles of Bonaparte, &c. $25 


vey the whole assemblage before 
him very attentively, with an opera 
class, which he received from the 
hand of one of the generals behind. 
He returned it without looking 
back; and received his) snuil-box 
trom another, of the’ contents ef 
which he made as liberal a uve as the 
Great Frederick coula have 
done. In the same peried of time he 
returned the snuth box as he had 
dismissed the opera glass, over his 
shoulder, and without turning his 
head. He appeared attentive to 
the first part of the representation, 
which was a little comedy ci Pic- 
ard, and occesionaily nodded ap- 
probation to the Princess Murat, es 
the actor or the author chanced to 
excel. During the afterpiece, whic! 
was an opera-serid, he seemed bu- 
ried in thought, and retired at the 
termination of it as briskly as he 
had entered. 

The person of Bonaparte has 
been so often deseribed, that I need 
not enter into particulars on this 
point. He was quite corpulent at 
this period, and is now, as I am in- 
formed, still more robust. fo 
wore on this cecasion, a plain ume- 
form coat, with the imperial insig- 


nia, and the cross of the iegion of 


honour. His hair without 
powder and cropped short. 1 saw 
him in various situations afterwards, 
and received uniformly the same 
impressions from his countenance. 
It is full of meaning, but does not 
altogether indicate the true charac- 
ters of his soul. His eve is solemn 
and gloomy, and exceedingly pen- 
etrating, but it has less of savage 
fierceness and of fire than 
would expect. ‘The whole physical 
head however, is not unsuitable te 
the station and nature of the inck- 
vidual. 


His warlike mind, his soul devoid of fear, 
His high designing are figured 
there. 
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His limbs are well proportioned, 
‘and remarkably strong and muscu- 
jor. His personal activity is inde- 
fatigable, and his personal courage 
has never been questioned. I have 
seen him several times on horse- 
hack almost always in full gallop. 
He displays no grace in this posi- 
tion, but is uni-ersally admitted to 
be one of the most adventurous, as 
well as skilful riders in his do- 

‘there is no man, as I am well 
enformed, more patient of fatigue, 
er more willing to encounter it in 
every situation. His habits as to 
<iiet, are not at all abstemious, and 
set by no means those of an epi- 
eure. He eats voraciously, and 
with the greatest celerity, of what- 
ever is placed betore him; drinks 


Anecdotes of Bonaparte, Sc. 


classmates. He was sometimes age 
sisted in the defence of this fortress, 
by the present General D’Hedou- 
ville, who was then the only one of 
his companions who felt or display- 
ed any sympathy for him. They 
separated at an early age, and He- 
douville presented himself for the 
first time to Bonaparte in Italy, asa 
simple Lieutenant, when the latter 
was Commander in Chief of the 
French army. Bonaparte recog- 
nized him immediately, and ad- 
dressed him thus “ I know you: 
you are the person who assisted me 
in defending my garden.””  Hedou- 
ville was promoted without delay, 
and has since occupied the high- 
est military and spa Bo- 
naparte has been at all times lavish 


of honours and powers, to the as- 
sociates of his first campaign, and 
of his humbler fortunes. Whether 


= 


largely at cottee at all hours of the 
cay, and takes an Immense quantity 


W | ot snuff. Thad understood before this conduct proceeds from the or- 
br ! arrived at Paris, that he had ap-  dinary sympathies of our nature in 
4 ," peared but seldom in public, and such a case, or from the impulses 


then with multiplied precautions for 
rhe security of his person. ‘Lhis, 
however, is certainly an incorrect 
statement. Tle exposes 
without any appearance of appre- 
hension, and in situations in which 
his life might be at once assailed by 
a thousand hands; any spectator 
of the theatrical exhibition, of which 
{ have just spoken, might have 
alestroved him without didiculty. 
I have seen him in an open car- 
riage, in the midst of a thousand 
souls in the park of St Cloud. 
‘Even in his boyhood, Bonaparte 
was passionately devoted to the mi- 
litary science, and took part with 
young comrades, only in such 
exercises as presented the most 
ively images of war. His disposi- 
tion was then solitary and contem- 
pative. ‘Phe story is correct which 
is related concerning a garden that 
he had tormed as a private retreat 
vor himse!t when at school, and for- 


ogainst the incars'ons of his 


hinself 


of pride, which often lead to the 
same effect, may be best determin- 
ed, by a reference to the general 
history of his life. 

He was not without social quali- 
ties in the earlier stages of his mi- 
litary career, and even after his 
elevation to the first posts of the 
army, could occasionally soften the 
natural sternness and solemnity of 
his manner into an affable and com- 
municative ease, which rendered his 
conversation somewhat attractive. 
He often indulged himself whes 
First Consul, after the public re- 
pasts of the Thuilleries, in copious 
narratives concerning his campa'gns 
in Egypt, about which he was ex- 
tremely fond of talking. But on 
his accession to the imperial dig- 
nity, these glimmerings of the sp'- 
rit of gentleness and courtesy were 
seen no more, and the innate dis- 
position of the man were displayed 
without disguise or controul. Since 


: 
that period he has been in the in- 
terior 
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terior of the Thuilleries, almost uni- 
‘formly austere, gloomy, sus- 
vicious ; making all those who be- 
es to his household, the victims 
ot tyrannical caprice, and of the 
most impetuous gusts of passion. I 
have it from good authority, that 
jor two or three days subsequent 
to the murder of the Duke d’Eng- 
hien, he resembled a famished ti- 
ger, rather than the monarch of a 
civilized nation. Scarcely an indi- 
vidual dared approach him, but his 
chief favourite General Savary, 
whom he has recently made minis- 
ter of police, and whose appoint- 
ment to that office has occasioned 
the Parisians to remark that they 
have now a superintendant who 
mends his pen with his sword : * un- 
ministre qui taille sa plume avec 
sonepée.” When the execution of 
d’Enghien was announced in the 
Thuilleries, every inhabitant of the 
place wore a countenance of terror 
and dismay, and this circumstance 
contributed to exasperate the rage, 
and to darken the gloom, of their 
irritable tyrant. 

The consummate abilities of Bona- 
parte, both as a general and a states- 
man, are now universally acknow- 
ledged. Until a few years past, his 
enemies were unwilling to allow 
him that supremacy of genius, which 
he undoubtedly possesses, and to 
which every individual with whom 
I conversed in Paris bore the amp- 
lest testimony. None of his coun- 
sellors, no functionary of his govern- 
ment, approaches him, witheut feel- 
ing the ascendancy of his mind; and 
there are but few about his person, 
who can penetrate into the recesses 
of his policy. His thoughts are per- 
petually occupied by vast schemes 
ot conquest, and buried in all the 
most subtle refinements of elaborate 
fraud. His greatest strokes of policy, 
as well as the movements of armies, 
originate with himself, and he dis- 
plays no less skill than despotism, 
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in the application of the talents of 
others to his own purposes. 

If the toreign enterprises of Bo- 
naparte, as well as the internal 
organization of his empire, be at- 
tentively examined, it will be per- 
ceived that he acts in almost all in- 
stances, from a profound knowledge 
ot the history of mankind, and ot 
human nature under all its phases. 
There is scarcely a successtul de- 
vice in the catalogue of the means 
employed by conquering nations i 
the extension of their dominion, or 
by the Philips, the Caesars, the Con- 
stantines, and the Charlemagnes, for 
the consolidation of their power, ot 
which he will not be tound to have 
made a skilful and efficacious use. 
The inventive faculties and the 
erudite acquirements of thousands 
of ingenious politicians, and of la- 
borious scholars, ave incessantly en- 
gaged in providing him with mate- 
rials, both of thought and action, 
subsidiary to his desigus. 

Atter having dwelt so long oi 
the character of Bonaparte, 1 may 
be naturally expected to say some- 
thing on the subject of the repudi- 
ated Empress Josephine. [ cannot 
speak of her with quite the same 
enthusiasm, as that which annnatcd 
Mr Burke, when he recollected 
* the elevation and the full,’ of the 
unfortunate Marie Antoinette; but, 
I must confess that it is difficult for 
me to contrast the circumstances 
under which I saw Josephine in 
Paris, with her present condition, 
without some emotions of sorrow 
and compassion. During the ab- 
sence of the Emperor in the north 
of Europe, she was, although whol- 
ly without political power, made a 
sort of imperial automaton, and 
worshipped by the Puarisiaus with 
almost the same prodigality ot de- 
votional flattery, as if she had been 
their sole monarch, and another 
Semiranis. Certainly no queen or 
France ever moved in greater splen- 

cour, 
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dour, or was courted with more ob- 
seqaiousness. apartments in 
the Thuilleries were, during the 
whole period of her reign, crowded 
with dedications trem authors; with 
the most magniticent labours of the 
press; with splendid offerings from 
the manuiectures, and with innu- 
merable bigh-wrought panegyrics 
from the French muse. There were 
no epithets of exaggerated encomi- 
um, which could be culled from the 
language, that were not daily lavish- 
ed upon her in all the gazettes and 
Jiterary journals, At this moment, 
her name is not to be found ina 
single newspaper, nor, as | am in- 
formed, in the mouth of any indi- 
vidual in the French metropolis. 
If there be any thing to compensate 
her tor the insecurity, and the mor- 
tifications incident to this sad re- 
verse of fortune, it is the separation 
from her ci-devant spouse, the loss 
of whose domestic society she can 
never have much reason to regret. 
She was said to be altogether de- 
void of anbition; but it is not casy 
to imagine, that she could have been 
insensible to the humiliation and the 
indignities which she was compelled 
to undergo, in the solemnities of her 
repudiation ; and whatever consol- 
ation may accrue to her from the 
circumstance of her estrangement 
from Lonaparte, she cannot see the 
trarster of her honours to another 
without very pungent vexation. 
The late Empress could never 
have been called handsome ; but she 
had, when IT saw her, the remains 
of a good face,’ and was remark- 
ably graceful, and well-formed. A 
very liberal use of rouge did not 
serve to disguise her age, which ap- 
peared to border on filty, and which 
ai eXtreme meagreness contributed 
to render more apparent. I had 
eccasion to see both her and the 
Lmperor several times at mass, and 
could discover very few symptoms 
of devotion in either. The latter 
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always appeared uneasy and iinpe- 
tient. Whatever may have been 
the trailtics of Josephine betore her 
elevation to the throne, her subse. 
quent deportment was altogether 
unexceptionable. A mild and benc- 
volent disposition was universally, 
and, I believe, justly, ascribed to 
her. Those who oiliciated in her 
train concur in a most favourable 
testimony as to the excellence or 
her intentions, and to the manner 
in which she exerted the few privi- 
leges of her station. Her unde. 
standing is far from being strong, 
and has a character of simplicity 
by no means usual with Frencn 
women. It was said in Paris, that 
but little cordiality existed between 
her and the sisters of Bonaparte. 
The latter were, as the scandalous 
chronicle relates, extremely urgent 
with his Imperial Majesty to divorce 
his barren and plebewn spouse, very 
soon after the erection of the inpe- 
rial throne. ‘Phe Princess Murat, 
now Queen of Naples, and who 
bears the nearest resemblance to 
her brother both in face and cha- 
racter, was the most pressing in her 
instances to this etiect, aud the 
most ambitious of an affinity with 2 
daughter of some one of the oc 
monarchies of Europe. Tt is farther 
related, that, in one of the domestic 
altercations to which this questo 
wave rise, between her and Jose- 
phine, the latter remarked,—* that 
the sisters did net consult their own 
interest in recommending a divorce, 
as, in their intercourse with her, 
they were upon a fvoting of equal’: 
ty; but, if the Empevor should mar 
ry a hereditary princess, they might 
be treated superciliously, and be 
viewed with an eye of contempt, by 
the pride of high birth and legitr 
mate rank.” The observation w2s 
certainly sagacious ; and we are 
titled to conclude, if we reason from 
a view of human nature alone, that 


the prediction has been verified. 
Statenies 
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Riatement of the Receipt and Expenditure of the Charity Workhouse, with 
Observations on the Present State of that Institution. 


Reason with the fellow, 
Before you punish, where he heard this; 
Lest you shall chance to whip your information, 
And beat the messenger, whe bids beware 
Of what is to be dreaded.” SHAKSPEARE, 


Vo the Editor. 


SIR, 
N compliance with the promise 
given in your Magazine for Fe- 
bruary last, page 95, I now submit 
the following statement for the per- 
usal of your readers. That it was 
not transmitted in March has arisen 


from the various remarks which tol- 
low, and purtly from these observa- 
tions having extended beyond my 
original expectation; but when en- 
gaged on the subject, such import- 
ant matter occurred, that, I trust, 
the delay will be justified, and that 
I shall find an excuse for the pre- 
lixity. 


Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure of the Edinburgh Charity 
Workhouse, for Five Years, viz. from July 1, 1805, to July 1, 1810. 


Revenue. 
1806 429 O O 
1807 44,969 O 
4,955 16 0+ 
5,247 GF 4 
181 5,583 11 


6 
L.25,184 17 95 
Balance due the trea- 
suterat July 1,1810 438 19 83 


L.25,623 17 63 


Expenditure. 
L.3,510 16 2 


] 4,309 7 54 


L.24,868 4 14 
Paid debt prior to 
755 ] 3 4.5 


L.25,623 17 6 


Revenue above 

penditure, 1806......L.918 3 10 
Do.do. 1807... 659 13 5 
Do. do. 1808... 199 7 104 


L1,777 5 14 
Deduct debt paid prior 
755 13 


4} 
L.1,021 11 9 
Addbalance asabove 438 19 8i 


L.1,460 11 53 


May 1811, 


Expenditure above 
revenue, 1809...... L.917 19 7% 
Do. do. 1810.0 542 11 10 


L.1,460 11 53 
Detail 
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Such is the statement ; and it ap- 
pears to me to be of the highest 
ymportance, and deserving of the 
most serious and immediate con- 
sideration of the public. 

From my own knowledge, and 
from the well known respectability of 
the gentlemen who have the man- 
agement of the affairs of the Charity 
Workhouse, I can assert, that the 
accuracy and the faithfulness of 
this statement, is placed beyond the 
reach of doubt: perhaps an exposi- 
tion of their affairs, more important, 
or more distinct, never was exhibited. 
The precise state of the poor, and 
of the poor funds, in so extended 
and so considerable a place as the 
city of Edinburgh, are clearly de- 
tailed ; at once bringing to view the 
numbers requiring and receiving res. 
lief, the method of dispensing the 
relief granted, and the nature and 
extent of the funds allotted for that 
precise purpose, 

Besides, this statement carries an 
importance with it, which an annual 
view, or even one for two years, 
could not convey,—it being for five 
years; and comprising periods of 
lester as well as of greater ditlicul- 
ty, and embracing both successful 
us well as trying situations, whether 
regarding numbers, or expence aris- 
ing from the state of the country, 
or the price of provisions. 

If I shall be so happy as to ex- 
cite in the community the same 
ardent feeling upon this important 
subject which operates on my own 
mind, I shall conceive any trouble 
©p my part to be amply rewarded, 

In order to reduce these observ- 
ations to some method, I shal! con- 
fine myself to three of the heads 
alluded to in the statement, viz. 
the numbers relieved,—the mode of 
relief,—and the funds applicable for 
that 

It will be observed in the state- 
ment, that the numbers burdening 
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the establishment are various durin 
these different vears ; but have been 
uniformly on the increase, and are 
now estimated at not less than 1,:'40! 
Thus, 724 are maintained in the 
house, and 616 receive aid out of 
doors. It is necessary, however, to 
mention, that, in the instance of 
those assisted out of doors, the 
number includes only the fanilies 
that receive such assistance, and 
not the various individuals eompos- 
ing such families; so that at a very 
low proportien of children to each 
family, this relief is actually extend- 
ed to upwards of 2,000 industrious 

ersons. In truth, therefore, not 
than 3,000 individuals are 
maintained and assisted, annually 
and regularly, by this excellent es- 
tablishment. 

It is not, however, believed, that 
this progressive increase of num- 
bers will always be in such propor- 
tion; for the circumstances of the 
times, the high price of provisions 
during several past years, and the 
state of the country having requir- 
ed so many men abroad in its ser- 
vice, have, perhaps, in the period 
included in the calculation in the 
statement, wereased the numbers 
in an extreme degree. On the 
other hand, it would be presumptu- 
ous to expect, in the present state 
of the country, and from the relative 
situation of the poor, taken in general, 
that any diminution of the numbers 
can be soon reasonably expected. It 
has been often remarked, to the hon- 
our, and, it is ardently hoped, it 
will long continue to be the cha- 
racter of the Scottish people, that 
no exertion in their power is ever 
wanting to extricate themselves by 
labour and industry from the un- 
avoidable misfortunes of life, before 
they apply to public charity for re- 
lief, 
That species of supply, by out- 
door assistance, has required the 

constant 
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constant vigilance of the Managers 
to direct it carefully: as from its 
facility, and the nature of such as- 
sistance, it is more apt to be relish- 
ed and applied for, than that aid 
which is more conspicuous, but 
which has moreover the tendency 
to break up the family or house- 
hold connection, and to destroy 
that independence of spirit which, 
in all cases, it is a virtue to pre- 
serve. At the same time, it is as- 
certained to a demonstration, by a 
late most accurate and most inqui- 
sitorial investigation, as well as by 
the most careful discrimination when 
pensioners are admitted, that this 
mode of relief is productive of the 
most beneficial and excellent effect. 
By giving assistance in a very limited 
degree to a family or individual, so 
as to aid their personal industry 
and exertion, this small allowance 
is frequently instrumental in excit- 
ing that laudable perseverance 
which enables them to meet the 
present calamity; and often extri- 
cates the oppressed, enabling them 
to find a livelihood for themselves 
afterwards, independent of charitable 
assistance. 

These Jast observations intrude 


upon the second view of the plan,» 


namely, the mode or manner of re- 
lief granted; but this could not be 
separated from its connexion with 
the numbers, as the extending or 
restraining of that mode of supply 
always will affect these materially. 
But here it may be observed, that 
no person is relieved at all, but such 
as is entitled to full support from 
the charity; and none are assisted, 
out of doors, with supplies at all 
adequate for their complete support, 
even to a fourth.part of what would 
be necessary for that purpose. 

The happy medium of supply for 
the poor, betwixt a situation too 
much calculated to encourage pau- 
perism ; or, the contrary extreme, 


that of withholding comfort and re- 
lieftrom those individuals upon whora 
misfortune and the hand of cheerless 
poverty has fallen, is a consider- 
ation the most important and diffi- 
cult that can well be conceived. 
The first of these is the grievance 
which has attamed a height so enor- 
mous in England; and by which 
the poor are composed of the idlest, 
the most dissolute, and inactive. 
The sums paid beget in them sloth, 
and, of consequence, the grossest 
insolence; while this support fuils 
as an oppressive load on the indus- 
trious, the virtuous, and the best 
part of the community. By intoler- 
ance and oppression in levying this 
tax, and by mismanagement in the 
application of it, the poor rates in 
England have become a_ burthen 
too heavy for any country to endure 
without murmuring. The other ex- 
treme,—neglect of the comfort, and 
carelessness of the happiness of 
those who perhaps have seen better 
days, is an evil disgraceful in itself, 
and ought to be deprecated in every 
well regulated society. 

That this medium has in some 
degree been attained in the Charity 
Workhouse of Edinburgh, will ap- 
pear best from a few observations 
on the economy of the house, from 
which I am convinced the citizens 
of this place will be fuily satistied 
that their money is well applied. 
At the time the statement I have 
given was produced, 724 persons 
had resided in the house during the 
year, 87 children were paid for at 
nurse, and 529 families were sup- 
ported, making in all 1,340 persons. 
Of those resident in the house, there 
are never less than about 160 boys 
and girls, from the age of six to 
twelve or thirteen. Those at nurse 
are the children of the poor, whose 
mothers have died, or who by dis- 
tress or disease are unable to take 
charge of them; and also of — 
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who have been deserted by their 

mothers, and left to the communi- 

ty; all of whom are sent out to 

nurse, and received into the house 

when they arrive at from four to six 
ears of age. 

That extremely important branch, 
the education of the young, is very 
regularly attended to by two teach- 
ers of respectability, and upon the 
most approved plan, in so far as re- 
gards reading and writing, and the 
“fest principles of arithmetic, and 
these are taught to the children 
until they arrive at an age proper 
for such professions and services as 
suit their different capacities. Their 
morals are superintended with the 
niost scrupulous attention and care, 
by unwearied application of the 
best means of improvement, from 
the study and explanation of the 
Scriptures, and of the catechisms 
of the Church. The whole family 
attend prayer twice every day, and 
sermon and catechising are regular. 
ly performed on the Sundays; so 
that no means are wanting in this 
system which I can discover, that 
conduces to the consolation of the 
aged, or the instruction of the young, 
in their situation. 

The daily fare of the family, al- 
though of the plainest sort, is uni- 
formly clean and wholesome; and 
the articles composing their diet are 
of the very best quality in every in- 
stance. 

‘The quantity of bread and beer 
given to them is uniformly the same; 
but all other allowances are afford- 
ed till each individual is satistied: 
in short, three times a day, every 
one of this household is fully vic- 
tualled. 

The young, and those that are 
sick, are attended to with peculiar 
care; these want for nothing that 
the surgeon deems requisite; and 
the young are more sedulousl 
watched, as their health and ulti- 
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mate vigour in after-life is consider. 
ed as depending in a great measure 
on their present health and comfort. 

The bedding and clothing are 
decent and comfortable ; and clean- 
liness and proper changes are at- 
tended to throughout with much 
care and diligence. On the whole, 
the situation of the members of this 
Institution is, at present, in a re- 
markable degree, more comfortable 
and more complete in these respects, 
than it can be supposed to have been 
in their former’condition, before be- 
coming inmates of the house. 

In all the departments great re- 
gularity prevails. The care of the 
sick, the aged, and the dying, is 
committed both night and day to 
proper nurses, who are members of 
the house ; and they receive a small 
recompence for their attention. The 
people who are not so employed do 
the whoie labour of the house ; such 
as washing, cleaning, serving as por- 
ters, scavengers, &c. 

Thus, employment is found for 
the different members, and super- 
sedes the necessity of employing 
strangers for any household purpose 
whatever. 

The linens of the house are sup- 
plied by the women, who spin so 
much weekly for the house, and the 
remainder goes to their own profit. 

This arrangement produces a suf- 
ficient quantity for the shirts, sheets, 
and linings for the clothes of the 
whole family; nay, in such abund- 
ance as to render these articles so 
important and necessary for thei 
cleanliness and comfort, even to 4 
great degree respectable. | 

The administration of the house 
is committed, internally, to two 
mistresses ; one for the adults, the 
other for the children. A butler, 
who takes charge of the order ot 
the family, receives and superin- 


tends all the provisions and stores 


of the house—all of these persons 
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reside in the house. There is a 
Chaplain, who is also a teacher; 
besides an assistant teacher, and a 
Surgeon. The Treasurer, 


amicum 
Mancipium domine et frugi,” 


who acts under the Managers, as 
superintending the whole, and he 
is directed by a committee of fif- 
teen Managers, chosen from the 
whole body of ninety-eight Man- 
agers, who are elected annuall 
from the different public bodies, 
Societies, Kirk-sessions, and Cor- 
porations of the city, in a stated 
proportion. 

I now proceed to the third and 
last eo of these observations, viz. 
To take a view of the funds allotted 
for the support of the institution, 
and of their nature and extent. 
Referring again to the statement, it 
will be observed, that the funds 
have, on an average of the five 
years, produced annually within a 
traction of L.5,000. That, for three 
years, the revenue exceeded the ex- 
penditure ; which, unhappily, from 
the causes repeatedly stated,--the 
increase in numbers, and high price 
of provisions, was totally exhausted 
in the course of the two following 
years, besides a balance duc to the 
treasurer of L.438. 19s. 8‘d. sterling. 

Since that period, (July 1810), 
it has been stated to the public, 
that L.1,500 was borrowed from 
the banks to answer the immedi- 
ate demand of the establishment ; 
so, from these daia, the increas- 
ing expenditure scems to continue 
according to the representation 
of the treasurer, in the propor- 
tion of nearly L.714 per annum, 
occasioned by that which is, how- 
ever, conceived to be but of a tem- 
porary nature,—the supplies grant- 
ed ‘to the families of the soldiers 
and sailors connected with the city, 
who are necessarily abroad in the 
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service of their country. It may be 
wroper here also to observe, that 

1,000 per annum, during all these 
years, has depended entirely on 
casual revenue, or that arising from 
such sources as cannot always be 
depended upon; and in many cases 
proceeds from very strong and fre- 
quent appeals for extended genero- 
sity to that public fiom whom alt 
the other finds are actually derived. 
On the face of the statement, L.700 
is mentioned as casva/ revenue ; and 
of this nature there is a sum amount- 
ing to L300, also included ia the 
church collection; being the produce 
ot the fast-day collection, necessari- 
ly incorporated under that head. 

Thus the House is situated for 
funds ; thus the establishment stands 
in point of numbers; and allow me 
to add, such is the open and digni- 
fied mode of management and eco- 
nomy in this Institution, as to af: 
ford a singular instance of exhibit- 
ing to the public an account of its 
receipt and expenditure. This is ss 
practice desirable and praiseworthy 
in all cases; but hitherto has only 
found an example in this solitary 
instance. ILow sincerely do I wisla 
that this custom were imitated in 
other hospitals, and by all public 
bodies whatever! Grumbling were 
then a superfluous word in our lan- 
ruage. 

That this institution should re- 
main in the embarrassed. state it 
hitherto has been left, is matter of 
great and serious regret. Ample 
means of maintenance for the poor 
are secured in other places, and 
why not in Edinburgh? 

The adjoining parish of St Cuth- 
bert, or West Kirk, is authorised to 
make up by poor-rate the deficien- 
cy of their expence; and there ac- 
tually was raised trom August 1809 
to 1Si0, the sum of 1..!,950  ster- 
ling, per assessment, in that parish. 

Glasgow is ia the saine situation. 
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Their assessment for the same year 
as above, amounted, besides all their 
other ordinary funds, to not less 
than L.5,700 sterling ! 

The two per cent. 
of Edinburgh is only exigible on 
part of the community. All those 
connected with the Courts of law 
are exempted by an old act of Par- 
liament; and it may easily be con- 
ceived, on a moment’s reflection, 
how great a proportion of the pro- 
perty of Edinburgh is held by gen- 
tlemen of this numerous and ex- 
tremely opulent description. 

The average produce of that tax, 
(Poors’ money) for the five years 
alluded to in these remarks, amount- 
ed only to L.1,326, which bears no 
proportion whatever even to the 
sum raised in the single parish of 
St Cuthbert; and is not a fourth 
we of what is levied in Glasgow. 
SVERY THING IN THE SHAPE OF A 
POORS’ RATE OUGHT TO BE TREM- 
BLED AT IN THIS COUNTRY, when 
the oppression of our southern 
neighbours is considered ; but sure- 
ly an Hospital of the magnitude of 
that under consideration, and under 
the circumstances already explain- 
ed, whilst satisfactory management 
is so fully admitted on all hands, 
ought to be put upon a footing, at 
least comfortable to the gentlemen 
eonnected with the management. 
They are, by the present system, 
and those temporary pressures which 
so frequently occur, left to find 
funds tor the support of this Insti- 
tution, to which the attention and 
exertion of all ought to be applied, 
because all are interested. ft can 
be asserted with confidence, that 
for the whole time to which the 
statement applies, as well as since 
that time, no individual having a 
claim has been refused relief on 
ication. That article, under t 
denomination * Temporary supplies,’ 
eonsists chiefly of assistance afford- 


ed to strangers who are journeying, 
or for reliet to those who are really 
not inhabitants of the city. 

Were any thing more required 
to guide the attention of the publi¢ 
to this House than what has been 
already mentioned, | shall repeat 
what en been before alluded to; 
that the Charity Workhouse alone 
maintains more individuals than all 
the other hospitals in Edinburgh, 
and, notwithstanding its disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, renders the 
inmates comfortable upon an aver- 


age expenditure of L.6. 6s., or L.6.. 


10s., for each individual, per annum, 
covering all the charges of the es- 
tablishment ! 

The peculiar situation to which it 
is subjected may beagain mentioned, 
from which other institutions are ex- 
empted, that the applicant must be 
received, whatever the state of the 
funds are ; whereas, im all other hos- 
wren the number of applications, 

owever claimant, are uniformly re- 
stricted to the situation of the funds. 

I know that powerful solicita- 
tions have been lately made to the 
heads of the Courts here, and to 
the members of the College of 
Justice, for their generous aid, 
by waving their privilege (for a li- 
mited time), until the present ha- 
rassing difficulties are removed. I 
understand, also, that the managers 
entertain but little doubt that the 
answer to their request (which, it 
will be admitted, is equally reason- 
able as it is necessay) will be fav- 
ourable. But, for my part, I am 
sorry to remark, that, from the uni- 
formly tenacious adherence mani- 
fested to their privileges by the 
members of the College of Justice, 
it appears to me very unlikely that 
any good whatever is to result from 
the application now made to them, 
as a body, however fair and equit- 
able soever, it will be admitted by 
every impartial observer. I fear ae 
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ide that depends 
Upon their favour, swims with fins of lead, 
And hews down oaks with rushes.” 


It is devoutly to be wished, that 
the relief now sought for, should 
not be of a fleeting nature—not for 
the present exigences alone; but 
that, by arrangements and measures 
concerted by such individuals as are 
best qualified to point them out,— 
this HUMANE INSTITUTION may 
tor the future be placed on a peruia- 
vent foundation in respect to its 
funds,—that these niay in time to 
come, be fully adequate to its ex- 
pendityre; and thus be the means of 
preserving this important establish- 
ment, and securing its use and ad- 
vantage to society. 


Edinburgh, 


Timon. 


Remarks on the high Value of Land. 
( Written in 1807.) 


HERE is nothing which more 
forcibly strikes an observer, 
than the late rapid increase in the 
value of land. In the memory of 
many persons still alive, it has in- 
creased in the proportion of 10 to 
1. No purchase however extrava- 
gant, these 50 years past, has turn- 
ed out a bad bargain. But the 
rapidity with which the value of 
d has risen, within these 4 years 
past, is totally unprecedented in 
the annals of any nation, and must 
therefore be owing, not to perma+ 
nant, but temporary, causes. 

It is evident that, in a state like 
Britain, where our circulating me- 
dium is daily inereasing, in con- 
sequence of the aecumulation of 
the national debt, land must also 
‘acrease in value. But that in- 
_ Crease must always bear a relative 

ratio to the increase of the circulat- 
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ing medium, or be owing to some 
@ther cause. 

At the conclusion of the late 
American war, when our national 
debt was about L.209,000,000, the 
general rent of land was from 7s. te 
15s per acre, as the leases entered 
into at that period will sufficiently 
establish. The medium rent of 
good land may accurately enough 
be taken at 128, at that period. 
From the year 1783 to the com- 
mencemeat of the French war in 
(793, the value of land arose slow- 
ly, and appears to have been the 
effect of our increased trade, and 
the consequent increased demand 
for the articles of farm produce, 
rather than of the increase of the 
national debt. Be that es it may, 
the rent of land may then be fairly 
reckoned from 15s. to 20s. per acre. 

During the last French war, our 
national debt was more than doub- 
led, and the price of land bore an 
adequate increase, for it arose to 
from 30s. to 40s. per acre. During 
the short interval betwixt the last 
and present French war, the price 
of land appeared rather to deeline. 
An estate, well known to me, and 
which, in point of soil, situation, 
and local advantages, yields to few 
in Scotland, was let, during the late 
peace, to the highest bidder, and 


the average rent of the estate did 


not reach 35s. per acre. It would 
at present average 75s. 

Within these two years, and par- 
ticularly within this last year, the 
value of land appears to have overs 
leaped all reasonable bounds. With- 
in that short period it has fairly 
doubled its value. A small estate 
well known to me, was sold, in 1785, 
at L.2,000; in 1862, at L.3,350; 
and, in 1807, at L.8,129. 1 know 
a farm let, in 1769, at L. 30 per an- 
num, which was subset in 1806 at 
J..190 per annum, and in 1807 at 
1..840. These may perhaps be con- 

sidered 
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sidered as glaring instances, and not 
applicable as a general rule; but 
one thing I am certain of, that the 
result of every one’s observation 
must convince him, (however much 
particular instances may vary ), that 
land has, on a fair average, nearly 
doubled its value within these four 
years. 

This unprecedented rise, which 
has no parallel in the history of this 
or any other nation, is owing, not 
to one cause, but to a combination 
of many different causes. It cannot 
have originated in the increase of 
the national debt, for within that 

riod the national debt has not in- 
creased above L.60,000,000 ; where- 
as, in order to produce the foresaid 
effect, it ought to have increased in 
_ the proportion of 2 to 1, or, in other 

to have doubled itself. Nei- 
ther can it have proceeded from 
our increased trade and manufac- 
tures, for these can be demonstrat- 
ed to have decreased, and that par- 
ticularly during the last year, in 
which land has risen more than in 
all the three which preceded it. 
The increase of the national debt, 
and the consequent depreciation of 
money, or the mcrease of our com- 
merce, and the consequent increas- 
ed demand tor farm produce, are 
the only stable and permanent 
causes of the rise of land. But it 
has already been shewn, that from 
the latter of these it cannot have 
proceeded at all, and from the for- 
mer only in a very trifling degree. 
The late rapid rise in the value of 
Jand, therefore, rests not on any 
sure basis, but merely on temporary 
causes, and must intallibly give way 
when these cease to operate. 

The first cause I shall advert to 
is, the partial failure of the crops 
these four years past. Not one of 
them has been abundant, and hard- 
ly any of them have reached the 
Standard of a fair average crop. 
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The bleak cold springs very much 
injured early soils, and the uncom- 
monly heavy rains in September 
and October retarded the ripening 
of the crops on late soils. By this 
means, barley, and particularly oats, 
were a deficient crop. But wheat 
being longer in the ground than 
either of them, and sown on land 
in the best order, was benefited by 
the very weather which injured the 
other kinds of grain, and being al- 
ways early, was housed before the 
rainy weather set in. As the prin- 
cipal stress therefore of human 
subsistence lay on the wheat, the 
farmer has obtained for it an ex- 
orbitant price; and such is the 
present rage for cultivating this 
species of grain, that, on most 
farms, the proportion of land sown 
with it, within these four years, 
bears the proportion of 3 to 1. 

The next cause I shall mention, 
is the peculiar situation in which 
we stood with respect to the con- 
tinent of Europe, and that particu- 
larly for one year preceding this: 
date. The crop of 1806 was the 
most abundant of the four preced- 
ing years, and the prices so extra- 
vagantly high as even almost to 
exceed the tarmer’s most sanguine 
hopes. But it was owing to a 
strange coincidence of circum- 
stances which never happened be- 
fore, and probably may never hap- 
pen again: I mean the misunder- 
standing with America, which pre- 
vented any supplies of victual from 
that quarter for nine months; and 
the overrunning of Prussia, &c. by 
the French, which cut us off trom 
our wonted supplies from the con- 
tinent of Europe. By this singular 
combination of events, Britain was 
limited to her own resources; and 
hence the consequent high prices 
can be easily accounted tor. The 
peculiar circumstances of this pe- 
riod are se obvious that they can 
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hardly be mistaken ; yet, strange to 
tell, it is within this self-same period 
that farm — has been carried 
to its highest pitch; no doubt, on 
the Aumane and rational expecta- 
tion, that the same singular co- 
incidence of circumstances, which 
eperated in one instance, will ope- 
rate for ever. 

The last cause I shall mention, is 
the war. Gevernment, during war, 
js the principal purchaser. The 
supplies necessary for the army and 
navy are immense. It is always the 
principal current which directs the 
stream, and Government is a pur- 
chaser of such magnitude, that it 
everbears all private purchasers 
whatever. Competition is the soul 
of any speculation; and the im- 
mense demands of Government, 
like a concentrating focus, attract 
in every direction, and add a sti- 
mulus more powerful, than perhaps 
all other causes combined. 

Our permanent sca and land 
forces may be reckoned at present 
about 400,000. Allowing to each 
of these 3-4ths of a lb. of beef per 
day, the annual consumpt will be 
109,500,000 Ib., which, at 6d. per 
lb. amounts to L.2,737,500 per an- 
num. The other requisites for the 
army and navy will be found to be 
nearly in the same proportion ; but, 
as it might be difficult to estimate 
these with exactness, I shall here 
have recourse to another mode of 
illustration, which may with certain- 
ty be depended on. 

The war taxes are estimated at 
L.20,000,000, and tke yearly loan, 
votes of credit, and issue of Exche- 
quer bills, may fairly be estimated 
at about L. 20,000,000 more, mak- 
ing an aggregate of L.40,000,000 
annually, which Government ex- 
pends, over and above the peace 
establishment ; a sum of such enor- 
mous magnitude, as to give a preter- 
-‘Ratural impulse, not only to agricul- 


ture, but to every other concern in 
the kingdom. 

When peace takes place, and 
L. 40,009,000 is withdrawn from 
circulation, what will fill up the 
chasm? Will the most sanguine 
farmer hope that farm produce can 
then increase in price, or that it 
can even maintain its present value > 
The whole circulating medium is 
exactly worth the whole property 
ofa nation. If the circulating me- 
dium is increased L. 40,000,000, 
the property of the nation is in- 
creased in the same ratio; and if 
it is diminished L.40,/.00,000, the 
property of the nation must di- 
minish in the same proportion. In 
spite, therefore, of all the foolish 
theories which have lately been 
formed respecting the value of land, 
it will infallibly revert to that solid 
and natural basis, on which it ge- 
nerally rests, as soon as these in- 
cidental causes, which have given 
it an undue impulse, have ceased 
to operate. 

An Farmer. 


Gaelic Etymologies. 
To the Editor. 
Sir, 

informs us, that the chief 
magistrate of the Gauls was 
named Vergobretus. ‘This name is 
= Gaelic, being fear - go - bret, 
atinically terminated, and literally 
signifies the digh man. Fear, pro- 
nounced veer, is the radix of the 
Latin wr. Go is a Gaelic adverbial 
particle, having no signification of 
its own, but, in conjunction with 
an adjective, it alters the significa- 
tion to that of the adverb, as, bret, 
high; go-bret, highly ; lvath, quick; 
go-luath, quickly, &c. It is really 
remarkable with what fidelity the 
Romans adopted foreign words into 
their language; and it is much to. 
be sided that Buchanan, and our 
other 
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other Seottish historians had follow- 
ed the same example: instead of 
which, they have so metamorphesed 
the antient names in Scotland that 
they are hardly intelligible. Who, 
tor instance, could conceive the 
least affinity betwixt Lutca avd 
Lovhty, Insula Pygma@orum, (the 
{sland of the Dwarfs), and Dunan 
Berg, i. e. the little hill; or Portus 
Sal tifer, and the Sauters of Cro- 
marty, &e. Sense ought never to 
be sacrificed, euphonia@ gratia — 
Loch'y might have been latinized 
Fiwous Lochtins; Dunan 
Bezsodunum ; and Cromarty Frith, 
Fretum Cromartiense. 

At the time the Romans invaded 
Dumfries-shire, it was inhabited by 
the Sefzowe. Many etymologies of 
this word hove been attempted, but 
none of them deserve particular at- 
tention, except that of the cvlebrat- 
ed Mr Chalmers, who renders Se/- 
gove, the terrible hunters. In doin 
this, he must have compounded sSel- 

ove of sealg, hunting, and ovan, 
(obhan ), terror. Were this the true 
etymon, the Romans would certain- 
ly have written Se/govani, and not 
elgove. Every hunter may be de- 
nominated terrible, inasmuch as he 
spreads havoc and destruction a- 
mong the brute creation; but the 
epithet is too general and indefinite 
to form the discriminating charac- 
teristic of a Gaelic tribe. Fox- 
hunting, stag-hunting, &c. &c. are 
tamiliar to us, and we are well] war- 
ranted, in the cotnpound word Sel- 
gove, to look for that particular 
species of hunting to which they 
were addicted, or in which they 
excelled. Se/g-ovan does not sig- 
nify the terrible hunters, (for there 
is no adjective here), but literally 
signifies terror-hwnting, a species of 
amusement not to be found in the 
annals either of antient or modern 
sportsmen. 


The true etymon is evidently 
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Sealy-ov (obh), i.e. the ege-hunt. 
ing. This word the Romans lating 
ized by adding a diphthong @, in 
the same manner as they tormed 
Beige trom Belg, and Celta trom 
Celt. The Gaelic ubh or obh, pro- 
nounced uv or ov, is the radix of 
the Latin ovum, also signifying an 
egg. If any of your readers wish 
to have more particular information 
respecting egg-hunting, 1 recom- 
mend it to them to visit St Kiica, 
where they will see it practised in 
its fullest extent, and where they 
will see the eggs kept in store- 
houses, during the greater part of 
the year. Inarude state oi society, 
eggs and wild fowls were a valuable 
resource. 

But the name of the county in- 
habited by the egg-hunters, is almost 
a demonstration of the tact. The 
antient name of Dumfries-shire is 
Nid-dal, i.e. the Nest-dale. Nid 
is the radix of the Letin ANidus. 
The river Nid, or Nith, is almost 
one continued forest, from its source 
to its influx into Solway Frith. All 
over the interior of the county there 
are extensive natural woods. In 
antient times, these woods must 
have been of much greater extent. 
This county must then have been 
appropriately denominated Nid-da/, 
i.e. Nest-dale; and where, indeed, 
could the egg-hunters, or nest. plun- 
derers, have been so appropriately 
situated as in the Nest-dale. 
 Craig-Millar Custle stands in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh. Mr 
Chalmers, with the greatest proba- 
bility of truth, renders it Craig- 
moil-ard, which he translates, ‘fe 
bare rock in the plain. This must 
be a mere dapsus penna, tor it 1s 
impossible -that truly great man 
could so far mistake the obvious 
meaning of Crate-mosl-ard. Craig 
(creug ) signifies a rock ; moil (maol) 
signifies bald, shaven, or destitute of 
horns ; ard is the radix ef the Latin 
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rduns, and signifies high. The li- 
meanin bare (unwood- 
ed) high rock, That it received its 
hame in the yeat 1020, is totally 
jmprobuble. The name is expres» 
sive of its constituent qualities ; 
and, being Gaelic, may be presum- 
éd to be coeval with the aboriginal 
Gaelic inhabitants, long prior to the 
Roman invasion. 
| It is A Common error in most an- 

tiquarians to suppose, that when the 
in iabitants or language of a country 
were changed, the names of places 
were also changed. That this is not 
the case, is clearly demonstrable. 
Gaelic names of places are every 
where to be found, from the mouth 
of the Ganges to the remotest of 
the British Icles, having outlived 
every innovation and vicissitude. 


MILo. 


Narrative of the Battle of Friel. 
tand, and subsequent Operations. 
By Sir Robert Wilson. 


QO* the 13th, the Russian army 
in the evening reached Fried 
n 


During the morning, a body of 
French hussars had been in the 
town (on the left bank of the Al- 
ler), but had been driven out by a 
of Russian cavalry. 

rom the information of the pri- 
soners, General Beningzen believed 
that Oudivot’s corps, so shattered 
at Heilsberg, was alone stationed at 
Posthenen, about three miles in 
front of Friedland, on the road to 
Koenigsberg. Having occupied the 
town, and thrown forward some ca- 
valry to cover it from insult during 
the night, he determined, at five 
o'clock in the morning, to fall up- 
on Oudinot with a division, and 
complete his extinction. Accord. 
‘gly, he ordered a division to cross 


the Aller, and advance to the at 
tack. 

The enemy, at first, shewed buta 
very small force, which encouraged 
perseverance in the enterprize ; but, 
by degrees, resistance so increased, 
that another division was ordered to 
puss the Aller; and, in addition to 
the town-bridge, the construction 


of three pontoun-bridges was di+ 


rected. 

An heavy cannonade soon com- 
mented. The enemy’s tirialieurs 
advanced ; columns presented them-= 
selves: cavalry formed on the Rus- 
sian right flank ; and General Be- 
ningzen, instead of a rencontre with 
a crippled division, found himself 
seriously engaged, not only with 
Oudinot, but the two supporting 
corps of Lannes and Mortier, sus- 
tained by a division of dragoons un- 
der General Grouchy, and by the 
cuirassiers of General Nansoutry ; 
whilst his own feeble army was lodg- 
ed in a position that was untenable: 
——from which, progress could not 
be made against an equal force, nor 
tetreat be effected without great ha- 
gard; and when no military object 
could be attained for the interests 
or reputation of the Russian army, 
whose courage had been sufficiently 
established, without tilting for fame 
as adventurers who have nothing to 
lose, and every thing to win. 

To confirm these remarks, and 
understand the future operations, a 
description of the ground is neces- 
sary. 

Friedland is a considerable town, 
situated on the left bank of the Al- 
Jer ; a long wooden bridge connects 
the town with the right bank. West 
of the town 1s a capacious lake. The 
country, for a mile in the direction 
of Heilsberg, forms a semicircle of 
apparent plain, but is cut by a deep 
and narrow ravine, full of water, 
and scarcely fordable, which runs 
from Domnau into the lakes. — 

the 
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the town, on the left of the plain, 
the ground abruptly descends, and 
woods border down the Aller. <A 
deep wood fringed the plain from 
the Aller tothe village of Heinricks- 
dort, where there was a little inter- 
ruption; but woods again closed 
round to the Aller, the banks of 
which were very steep; the tords 
subsequently used were unknown, 
and when discovered late in the 
evening, ecarcely practicable. 

In the open space of the semi- 
circle, between the Aller and the 
rivulet, and about half a mile in 
front of Friedland, General Bening- 
zen at first formed his troops in co-. 
lumn, the cavalry being to the right 
of the Heinricksdort road; and, as 
the succeeding divisions passed the 
Aller, the right, and part of the 
centre of his intuntry, were posted 
between that road and the rivulet; 
and that part of the centre was co- 
vered by a branch of the rivulet 
which terminated in a broad piece 
of water. Thus, his army was en- 
tirely exposed to fire, and every 
distinctly seen ; whilst 
the enemy were sheltered from ain, 
und their torce and operations were 
concealed until they chose to ex- 

ose them.  Mcreover, upon the 
vight of their position, they had the 
advantage of some rising ground, 
which commanded both banks of the 
Aller as far as the town. 

After a heavy cannonade, and 
much musquetry, which the French 
maintained with their troops dis- 
perscd en tirailleur, the French ca- 
valry, and a body of infantry, at- 
tempted to turn the Russian right 
by the occupation of Heinricksdorf. 
‘Thirty French squadrons bore down 
upon the twelve Russian squadrons 
stationed to the right of the village; 
advanced rapidly ; charged, and ob- 
liged the Russians to break ; but the 
Russian cannon and some columns 
of infantry moving forward, check- 


ed their progress, and compelled the 
retreat of the cavalry in confusion, 
and with some loss. During this 
attack, the enemy’s chasseurs, with 
several pieces of cannon, improper- 
ly advanced, and opened a battery 
from the village. | 

Soon after, the enemy being an- 
xious to profit by the feeble tire of 
the Russians, yet scarcely establish- 
ed in their positions, advanced from 
the village in a column composed 
of 2500 men, to force the Russian 
right, and gain Friedland. This co- 
Jumn was suffered to approach close 
to the Russian cannon, when they 
opened a destructive fire of grape, 
which was irresistible. The column 
hesitated, and almost immediately 
gave way; the retreat commencing 
when the Russian infantry charged 
forwards, and captured the eagle of 
the 15th regiment. An attack on 
the Russian left had been attended 
with no better success ; and the ene- 
my were compelled to shelter their 
columns in the wood; but still they 
maintained, in advance, various bat- 
teries, and an incessant tirailleur 
fire. 

The Russian. divisions had suc- 
cessively continued to pass; and, 
about nine o’clock in the morning, 
only one division remained on the 
right bank ; and in its front about 
half a league, the Cossaques under 
General Platow were still station- 
ed. 

General Beningzen, who, from 
prisoners, was now acquainted with 
the force opposed to him, fearful 
that a corps of the enemy mighit be 
sent to seize the bridge ot Allen- 
burg, which would intercept his re- 
treat on Wehlau, and defeat the ori- 
ginal plan of movement concerted 
with General Lestocq, directed 6000 
men, of which a regiment of the 
Imperial Guards composed a part, 
to recross the Aller, and march up- 


on that town. This detachmen, 
added 
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added to General Kaminskoy’s, de- 
prived his arm of 15,000 of his best 
troops, and let him but 40,000 men 
to defend the two banks of the Al- 
ler, and the probable destinics of 
Europe ;—-40,000 gallant warriors, 
but almost exhausted by fatigue and 
by want of sustenance. 

About eleven o’clock the enemy 

ave way in every point, and great 
1opes were entertamed that he was 
retiring altogether upon Eylau, 
General Beningzen, therefore, or- 
dered the Siberian chasseurs of the 
guard, to lodge themselves in the 
wood, at the extremity of the 
French right wing. ‘They moved 
forward, under the command of 
General St Priest, in the most in- 
trepid manner, drove or destroyed 
every thing before them, and 
pierced into the wood; but they 
could not long maintain themselves 
in that advanced position, for the 
enemy immediately moved his prin- 
cipal forces against them. Obliged 
to withdraw, they fell back with 
most pertect order, to half musquet 
shot distant from the wood, where 
they threw their left upon the Aller, 
and obtained the shelter of some 
farm houses. 

The Russian cavalry manceuvred 
on the right, to gain the rear of the 
enemy’s left, by gradually en- 
croaching into a new alignment. 
Having succeeded, a part charged 
the French dragoons and cuiras- 
scurs, stationed in advance, who 
at first fled, but on a French of: 
heer riding down to them, they 
rallied, re-advanced, and met the 

ussians, who, daunted, at this 
wexpected onset, receded, until, a 

ussian reserve moving to their 
succour, the French again yielded 
the ground. The remainder of the 
French cavalry then galloped for- 
ward, and the residue of the Rus- 
sian cavalry also rushed into the 
Combat, when a general mélé en- 
sued, which terminated in consider- 


able loss to the enemy, (especially 
his cuirasseurs) and the temporary 
recovery of the village Heinricks- 
dorf, which was again abandoned as 
the enemy brought on a numerous 
artillery. 

Thus far all had prospered, not 
indeed, as to the original project, 
which had been early abandoned, 
but as to the realization of an hope 
that had succeeded of maintaining 
the ground until night. Under 
this confidence no precautions had 
been taken against disaster; no 
works were constructed to defend 
the entrances into the town, and 
cover the retiring troops, if pre- 
maturely forced to recross the Al- 
ler : precautions that were perfect- 
ly easy of execution, as well as 
eligible, and which would have 


discomfited the ultimate efforts of 


the enemy. 

About mid-day the enemy’s fire, 
which had relaxed, resumed more 
vigour; the cannonade encreased, 
the tirailleurs re-advanced greatly 
reinforced ; and the cannon shot, 
and the musquetry continued un- 
remittingly from that time a_tre- 
mendous fire upon the Rus- 
sians, who were totally exposed, 
and standing in column with some 
infantry, thrown forward to act as 
tirailleurs, whilst the French co- 
jumns still remained in the woods, 
and the supporting lines of the ad- 
vanced infantry, concealed them- 
selves from direct aim, by laying 
down in long grass or behind the 
favouring ground. 

Never was resolution more heroic, 
or patience more exemplary, than 
that now displayed by the Russians ; 
never was a sacrifice of such cou- 
rage more to be deplored. Brave 
Russians! you indeed, exulting in 
the execution of your mandates, 
mourned not a devotion so fatal, 
but the hearts of your friends over- 
flowed with the bitterest gall of 
atliction. 

The 
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The enemy had eontinued to arr 
rive with fresh succours, and the 
woods were now thronged with bat- 
talions which advanced upon the 
edge, and there reposed. 


About four o’clock in the after- 
noon, Buonaparte was first noticed 
by the bustle and movement among 
the French troops, and soon after- 
wards he was distinctly seen giving 
directions. A little before five the 
French army stood to their arms, 
and the cavalry mounted from the 
town of Friedland; the masses ap- 
peared, through the interstices of 
the trees, and the partial interrup- 
tion of the wood, of enormous power 
and extensive depth; but the eve 
could not distinguish where the 
weight of the force was directing. 


From the plain, the horizon 
seemed to be bound by a deep girdle 
of glittering steel. 

It was in vain that General Ben- 
ingzen had notice, and saw with 
his own eyes, the mighty prepara- 
tion. The ammunition of his ar- 
tillery was exhausted, and not 
forty pieces could fire. He had 
not a single battalion in reserve, 
and as he had been obliged to pass 
the last division over the river: not 
a soldier but the Cossaques_re- 
mained on the right bank of the 
Aller, and they half a league in 
advance. lis column, reduced 
by the loss of 12,000 men, were 
now so thinly scattered over the 
position, that they seemed rather 
advanced detachments than the 
army itself, and which impression 
deceived Buonaparte, so as to sus- 
_ his ulterior efforts after the 

ttle. 


It was now that he regretted the 
loss of the 6,000 men in 
the morning to Allenberg—a de- 
tachment that the world has had 
cause, indeed, to deplore; for if 
these 6,000 men had been present 
at this moment on the left of the 
position, Russian courage would 
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have maintained victory against the 
enormous superiority of hostile 
forces—against their more ruthless 
destiny, which had seduced therg 
into the plain of Friedland. Ge- 
neral Beningzen in this extremity 
did all that his means and the time 
permitted. He directed six guns 
to take post on the elevation upon 
the right bank of the Aller, a little 
in front of his left, so as to flank 
the enemy’s right in forward 
movement: he closed up the wreck 
of his centre, and sent an order for 
his cavalry to quit the right wing of 
the position, and support the centre 
and right of the infantry ; orders 
which were under the circumstances 
most judicious ; but, before the ot- 
ficer couldreach the cavalry, the ene- 
my’s proposed attack was in execu- 
tion. 

About five o’clock the French 
army had taken its order of battle; 
Marshal Ney on the right; Mar- 
shal Lannes in the centre; Marshal 
Mortier on the left; Marshal Vie- 
tor and the Imperial Guard in re- 
serve; General Grouchy with his 
division of cavalry supported the 
left; General Lahoussay’s division 
of dragoons, and the Saxon Cuiras- 
seurs the centre ; General Latour 
Maubourg’s division the right. 

At half’ past tive o’clock, twenty 
pieces of cannon discharging salvos, 
gave the signal of attack; whilst 
another battery of thirty picces 
opened upon the Russian left. 

The report of the guns was 
scarcely heard when the French 
column started from the wood, and 
the right corps advanced in massy 
echellons at a quick step. 

The chasseurs of the Imperial 
Guard, greatly committed by 34 
advanced station, fired some vo!lies 
and retreated. Several battalions of 
militia, formed behind the chasseurs, 
and on the jow garden ground nea 
the banks of the Aller, also gave 
way, and streamed to the bridges, 
whilst the six guns upon the eleva- 
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tion on the right bank, overpowered 
by fire, were beat back out of ac- 
tion. Some Cossaques and cavalry, 
so soon as the French column had 
quitted the wood, attempted to 
attack the rear of the right flank, 
but a division of French dragoons, 
sustained by infantry, repulsed 
them. 

‘The enemy quickened their pace, 
animating each other to the assault 
by loud cheers, and driving every 
thing before them, notwithstanding 
gallant efforts from a division of in- 
fantry in front of the guards ; whilst 
the remaining French columns sal- 
lying from the wood, could scarcely 
find space for the formation of their 
numbers. 

The Russian Imperial Guard, 
impatient of the cannonade which 
tore them to pieces, rushed forward 
with fixed bayonets, but not in 
order, They however 
reached the enemy, pierced the 
leading column, exacted bloody 
revenge, and for a moment the 
corps of Marshal Ney retrograded in 
disorder ; but a reserve division ad- 
vanced, obliged the guards to fall 
back, pressed on them, and aiter a 
farther obstinate contest in the 
streets, forced the town, 

During this contest the bridges 
were ordered to be fired. ‘The 
Hames rolled over them instan- 
tancously; they were no longer 
passable for friends or foes, and 
Were consumed, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the enemy to preserve 
them, so that a great portion of the 
infantry were obliged to plunge in- 
to the stream and escape by an al- 
Most impracticable ford. The in- 
tantry of the centre and right wing 

ad undauntedly kept their ground, 
and the enemy advancing upon the 
ranch of the ravine, and with the 
existence of which they were unac- 
suffered heavy loss during 
a embarrassment ; but the Rus- 
an flank being exposed by the 
May 181). 
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retreat of the guards, must have 
given way in disorder, if the Rus- 
sian cavalry had not, in full speed, 
rushed at the enemy, vow ap- 
proaching also with his left wing, 
and trampled down two battali nis, 
whilst the remainder were obliecd 
to artest their progress and assume 
a new formation. 

The infantry, encouraged by this 
conduct of their cavalry, also ad- 
vanced and covered its retreat. But 
when the smoke of the bur ing 
bridges darkened the atmosphere, 
then, indeed, further resistance to 
retrieve the day was acknowledged 
as hopeless, and destruction seemed 
inevitable ; yet still resolved to pre- 
serve their honour trom the impend- 
ing ruin, cavalry and infantry ad- 
hered to each other’s fortunes, and 
mutually scorned a safety that com- 
promised a friend. 

In solid order they retired ; slowly 
measured back their march; char- 
ged whenever the encroaching ene- 
my trespassed ; and, in this me.nner, 
checking 50,000 men, they conti- 
nued the action, unbroken and un- 
dismayed, until near o’clock at 
night, when the enemy desisted. 

The Russian general then con- 
ceiving it too hazardous to continue 
his march upon the left of the Aller, 
explored the banks of the river un- 
til a ford was discovered, which did 
admit, with extreme difficulty, of 
the passage of his troops; but the 
infantry were obliged to wade 
through breast high, and. the little 
remaining ammunition in the tum- 
brils was utterly spoiled. 

General Beningzen, who hadbeen 
driven across the Aller,and who had 
rallied his left wing at the entrance 
of the wood, about a quarter of a 
mile north of the town, and on the 
right bank, covered this operation, 
and prevented for the night any in- 
terruption to the march of the artil- 
lery and retiring columns. 

Thus, after 16 hours continued 
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action, concluded the battle ot Fried- 
Jand; a battle undertaken from an 
error of information, persevered in 
trom an apprehension of retreat, but 
whose catastrophe was alleviated by 
the extraordinary valour of the offi- 
cers and troops; a valour which 
Lord Hutchinson (it may be per- 
mitted in this instance to quote from 
his official dispatch) declares, that 
he “ wants terms sufficiently strong 
to describe, and which would have 
rendered their success undoubted, 
if courage alone could ensure vic- 
tory; but, whatever may be the 
event, the officers and men of the 
Russian army have done their duty 
in the noblest manner, and are just- 
ly entitled to the praise and admira- 
tion of every person who was wit- 
ness of their conduct.”’ 

Every disadvantage had oppress- 
ed the Russians. The most unta- 
vourable locality had been selected, 
and the immense superiority of the 
enemy prevented any useful result 
from victory, even had victory been 
possible. But although she could not 
produce a miracle to achieve for 
them a triumph, nevertheless, she 
favoured the brave, and mitigated 
the evils that menaced. She over- 
shadowed the judgment, and en- 
feebled the energies of the conquer- 
or, and rendered his laurel barren, 
and almost a memorial of reproach. 

Had Buonaparte, when he saw the 
wasted condition of the Russian ar- 
my on the lett bank, and the naked 
unprotected state of the right bank, 
and the bridges on which their only 
security depended ; had he passed 
across trom his redundant forces but 
one corps, human courage could not 
have opened a passage tor the Rus- 
sians ; or, had but one corps subse- 

uently turned the right of the Rus- 
sians, by debouching from the vil- 
lage of Heinricksdort, when the at- 
tack was made upon their left, or 
when the Russian right and centre 
_ by the loss of Friedland were isolated, 


Battle of Friedland. 


and wandering without a knowa 
a? of preservation to bear upon ; 
vad the enemy even then gained 
their right and beat them with their 
artillery back upon the Aller, com- 
plete extinction must have been the 
consequence : 


Ft st continuo, victorem ea cura subisset, 
Ultémus alle dies bello gentique fuisset. 


Why he did not direct the first 
operations, or his generals accom- 
plish what his error had omitted, are 
circumstances inexplicable even at 
this time. 

The loss of the Russians has been 
variously estimated, but the number 
of killed and wounded did not ex- 
ceed 10 generals, 500 officers, and 
12,000 men, and certainly not 500 
prisoners. The loss of the enemy, 
at the lowest computation, was alse 
a considerable proportion of oflicers, 
several generals, and 9,700 men, 
und 400 prisoners. The French 
generals aiterwards at Tilsitz, (even 
Berthier) estimated it much higher. 

The military trophies lost by the 
Russians were confinedto 17 cannon, 
and several of these unserviceable : 
not one pair of colours, whereas the 
enemy lost two eagles. 

The preservation of the cannon in 
the day of Friedland was remarka- 
ble, but the ultimate preservation of 
these cannon, over the Pregel and 
Memel, and of the immense baggage 
which joined from Koenigsberg, 's 
one of the most extraordinary inci- 
dents in military transactions. 

The Russian army, on the morn- 
ing of the 15th, unmolested reached 
Allenburg, where they could find 
scarcely any subsistence; on the 
16th, Wehlau, where the Aller and 
the Pregel unite, over which river 1s 
a long wooden bridge. To the right 
and left the ground is marshy, and 
the river not fordable without difhi- 
culty for cavalry, and in no case for 
carriages. 

From a habitual, almost systema- 

tic, 
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tic, neglect of military police, the 
drivers of the guns, tumbrils, &c. 
were suffered to stop in the town, 
and proceed only at their own plea- 
sure over the bridge. Towards the 
afternoon an alarm was given that 
the enemy was approaching, nay, 
even in the town, and some shots 
being fired, confirmed the panic. 
Horse, infantry, guns, carriages, &c. 
all rushed at the bridge, and as three 
streets equally filled, debouched up- 
en it, a knot of confusion soon form- 
ed, which rendered all passage im- 
practicable. A more terrible scene 
cannot be imagined. Friends be- 
came foes to each other, and the 
uproar, consternation, impediments, 
and danger, momentarily increased. 
Prince Dolgorucky, and a_ British 
oficer who happened to be in the 
town, forced torward on foot, gain- 
ed the bridge, and the front of the 
carriages, contending for passage, 
arrested the struggle, collected some 
soldiers, formed a barrier, &c. by 
menace, force, and perseverance, 
disengaged the entangled carriages, 
and established order, by allowing 
siX to pass out of each street suc- 
cessively ; so that the town, towards 
night, was regularly cleared. 

On the first alarm, some infantry 
had been thrown forward by Prince 
Bragation to support the Cossaques 
and Basquiers, who had just arrived, 
and whe, swimming the Aller with 
the Cossaques, commenced instanta- 
beous action by discharging their 
arrows with some etiect, charging 
some parties of the enemy, and 
making several prisoners. 

_ Happily, Buonaparte had been sa- 
lished, after such a battle as Lried- 
land, with cutting off General Be- 
hingzen’s army trom Koenignsberg: 
from that route, on which, it General 
“eningzen had marched, he must, 
in a few days have capitulated ; and 
instead of pressing the defeated 

tussians, who, he states in the same 
bulletin to have lost 18,000 killed in 


the battle, and whose total loss he 
afterwards states to be 60,000, 
of which 49,000 were prisoners, 
(twenty thousand more men than in 
their army) the great Napoleon and 
the invincible grand army are satis- 
fied with amanceuvre to prevent the 
re-appearance of the remnant on the 
leit bank of the Aller; a fact that 
could not be credible, without his 
own admission in the 79th bulletin, 
which states, “ The next day, the 
15th, whilst the enemy endeavoured 
to rally, and made retreat on the 
left bank of the Aller, the French 
army continued their mancuvres on 
the right bank to cut him off from 
Koenigsberg”’ ; amanceuvre more im- 
becile and ignorant than has been 
paralleled in ancient or modern 
war. 


Account of the Situation, Inhabitants, 
Government, Sc. of the Kingdom 
of Nepaul. 

Trom Kirkpatrick’s Embassy to that 

country ; 4to. London 1811. 


(Concluded from p. 265.) 


Nepaul cannot boast of 

gold mines, yet it doubtlessly 
contains most of the other metals. 
Its copper and iron mines have al- 
ready been noticed ; excepting 
those in-the vicinity of Tambehkan 
and Koomhera valley, L am not 
acquainted either with the precise 
situation, or history of any of them. 
The iron of Nepaul is not, perhaps 
surpassed by that of any other 
country ; and among its copper- 
ores, of which there would seem to 
be several varieties, some are said 
to be rich, and of an excellent kind. 
Oude was formerly supplied with 
this metal from Nepaul, but of late 
years the European copper, with- 


out appearing to be in any respect of 


a superior quality, has, by actually 
underselling, driven that of Nepaul 
out of the western markets; a pho- 
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nomenon in commerce, which ought 
not probably to be attributed en- 
tirely to the ditliculty and expence 
of transportation through a moun- 
tainous tract, having no nayigable 
rivers, since it is likely to arise in 
a great degree from the backward. 
ness of the natives in the arts of 
mineralogy and metallurgy. 
short, copper, the produce of Ne- 
miu, has been known to bear so 
high a price as a rupee and a half 
the seer, at the same time that 
European copper was procurable in 
Calcutta for a rupee the seer. 

With regard to silver, I have 
been informed that some veins of it 
have been discovered to the west- 
ward of Noakole, but I doubt the 
truth of the account, and suspect 
it to have no other foundation than 
the fact of certain ores of lead, sup- 
posed to contain a 
yroportion of the precious me.al, 
been recently met with. I 
have seen several specimens of 
those ores, some of which was very 
rich in lead, while others appeared 
to be a species of galena, well worth 
the ine for the sake of its 
silver; and, indeed, I found at- 
tempts with this view had been 
made, previous to our arrival in Ne- 
pul: but as in all their endeavours 
to obtain the nobler metal, they 
had, owing to ther ignorance of 
the proper process, lost most part 
of the baser one, the result of their 
experiments had been very dis- 
couraging. fine they have 
hitherto so little known how to 
avail themselves of their natural 
treasures, that they are still obliged 
to supply themselves with lead trom 
Patna. 

There is no better authority at 

resent than vague information, for 
believing that the Nepaul territories 
contain either the ores of antimony 
or mercury. It is pretty certain, 
however, that the western parts in 
parucwar abound both in arsenic 
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and pyrites, though it is also that 
the government has been ob iged to 
desist from working the sulph- 
urous ores on account of the de- 
leterious effects produced by the 
operation. With regard to vol- 
canoes, although I met with ne 
traces of any in our route, yet it is 
certain that there are some erup- 
tious to the westward ; but whether 
these arise merely from) bitumnious 
or other inflammable subst iwnces, or 
are actually volcanic, 1 am unable 
to determine. 

Adverting to the very wild and 
rugged nature of the country, we 
shall see no great room tor tmagin- 
ing its population to be consider- 
able; the valleys only are of any 
account in estimating the numbers 
of the inhabitants; and they are, 
with the exception of Nepaul it- 
self, and perhaps two or three 
others, little better than so many 
mountainous cavities. Even the 
Turrve, or Turryani, generally 
speaking, would seem to be but in- 
differently peopled, the villages 
throughout it being, as tar as I can 
learn, very thinly scattered, and 
in most places of a mean rank in 
point of magnitude, as well as ap- 

earance. But, whatever the fact 
in this respect may be, it is certain, 
that we are altogether unfurnished 
with any documents that would 
warrant our hazarding even a con- 
jecture on the subject; the ma- 
terials we possess for judging ol 
the population of the valley of Ne- 
paul itself, being at the best, 
tremely vague, and enabling us 
only to state it loosely at about 
half a million. 

The inhabitants censist princi- 

ally of the two superior classes ot 
ose (or Brahmans and Chet- 
rees with their various subdivisions } 
of Newars, of Dhenwars, of Mhan- 
ces, of Bhootias, and of Bhanras. 
rhe former of these, who compose 
the army of the state, and engros, 
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ail situations of trust, whether 
civil or military, are found 

premiscuously throughout 
the country; the Newars are con- 
fined almost tu the valley of Nepaul; 
the Dhenwars and Mhangees are 
the husbandmen and fishers of the 
western districts ; and the Bhootias, 
though some families of them are 
planted in the lower lands, occupy, 
generally speaking, such parts of 
the Kuchar as are included in the 
Nepaul territories. With «respect 
to the Bhanras, they have already 
been mentioned, as being a sort of 
separatists from the Newars ; they 
are supposed to amount to about 
five thousand; they shave their 
heads like the Bhootias, observe 
many of the religious rites, as well 
as civil customs, of these idolaters, 
in a dialect of whose language they 
are ylso said to preserve their sa- 
cred writings. To the eastward 
aguin, some districts of the Nepaul 
dominions are inhabited by tribes, 
such as the Limbooas, Nugger- 
hootees, and others, of whom we 
know at this time little more than 
the names. 

The Newars are divided into 
several casts cr orders, most of 
which derive their origin, like those 
among the more ancient Hindoos, 
from a primitive classification, ac- 
cording to trades and occupations. 
I reserve an enumeration of these, 
as well as a full account of the 
history, religion, government, cus- 
toms, and manners of the Newars, 
for a future period, when my in- 
formation on these points shall be 
more complete and satisfactory 
than it is at present: in the mean 
time, although I have not thought 
it necessary to refrain altogether 
from noticing occasionally some 
particulars concerning this interest- 
ng people, yet these sketches are 
to be considered as a mere outline 
arising incidentally, and, as it were, 
Wnavoidably, out of the nature of 


our immediate inquiry, and by no 
means as proceeding trom a puerile 
desire of anticipating a subject, 
which I am of opinion is well en- 
titled to a very full and deliberate 
discussion. 

Nepaul having been ruled for 
many centuries past by Rajepoot 
princes; and the various Classes of 
Hindoos appearing in ail periods to 
have composed a great proportion 
of its population, we are naturally 
prepared to ‘tind a general resem- 
blance in manners and customs be- 
tween this part of its inhabitants 
and the kindred sects established in 
the adjacent countries ; accurdingly 
the characteristics which separate 
them, whether in point of manners, 
usages, or dress, are so faint as to 
be scarcely discernible in a single 
instance, insomuch that 1 own the 
agreement greatly exceeded what 1 
could have expected upon advert- 
ing to the peculiarity, in many re- 
spects, of the local cirumstances in 
which the Hindoos of this valicy 
are placed; to the little fraternity 
they have ever entertained with the 
neighbouring nations ; to their po- 
litical union or mtermixture, during 
several centuries, with the Newars ; 
and above all, to the very important 
consideration presented in the re- 
markable, and indeed (if I am not 
mistaken ) solitary fact, of Nepaul, 
being the only Hindoo country that 
has never been disturbed, fur less 
subdued by any Mussulman power. 
In one essential particular, never- 
theless, these mountaineers appear 
to me to be very prominently dis- 
criminated, and that is by a sim- 
plicity of character universally ob- 
servable amongst them. am 
aware, that this is a feature, which, 
with a few exceptions, more or less 
strikingly marks the Hindoo cha- 
racter throughout India; but whe- 
ther it be owing to the secluded 
situation of Nepaul, or to some 
cause still more operative, the 
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simplicity which distinguishes the 
inhabitants of this region, is mani- 


tested no less in the superior than 


the lower ranks of peopre ; appears 
in all their modes of life, whether 
public or domestic, little of osten- 
tation or parade ever entering into 
either, and is very generally ac- 
companied by an innecency and 
suavity of deportment, by an ease 
and trankness in conversation, and 
{ ain disposed to think too, by an 
integrity of conduct not so com- 
monly to be met with among their 
snore polished or opulent brethern. 

Between the Newars, however, 
and the ether Hindoo inhabitants 
ot Nepaul, there subsist, as well in 
character, customs, manners, and 
features, as in religious rites, and 
language, very essential ditlerences, 
all of them abundantly proving that 
they are an insulated race of men, 
whose origin is not to be traced to 
any of the nations immediately sur- 
rounding them. They are a peace- 
able, industrious, and even in- 
genious people, very much attach- 
ed to the superstition they profess, 
and tolerably reconciled to the 


chains imposed upon them by their 


Gooskhah conquerors; although 
these have not hitherto condescend- 
ed to conciliate them by means 
which their former sovereigns, who 
were Rajepoots of the Soorej Bunsi 
race, adopted, and who, among 
other compliances with the usages 
of the Newars, made no scruple, it 
seems, of feeding on the flesh of 
buffalocs. 

I doubt if this nation have been 
at any period of a warlike disposi- 
tion; be this as it may, it is certain 
that their courage is at present 
spoken of very slightingly by the 
Purbutties, or  Hindoo  moun- 


taiveers; and that the instances of 


their being employed in the armies 
ot { the state, are exceedingly rare. 

ibeir occupations are chiefly those 
of agriculture, besides which thev 


almost exclusively execute all the 
arts and manufactures known in 
this country. ‘Their modes of hus- 
bandry prove them to be capable 
of immense labour ; no less than the 
burthens which they carry, shew 

that they possess great corporeal 
strength ; while many of their me- 
chanical operations equally evince 
that they are tolerably weil skilled 
in some of the most useful arts. 
They are in general of a middle 
size, with broad shoulders and 
chest, very stout limbs, round and 
rather flat faces, small eyes, low 
and somewhat spreading noses, and 
finally, open and cheerful counte- 
nances; yet I cannot agree with 
those who affirm that there is in the 
general physiognomy of these peo- 
ple, any striking resemblance to the 
Chinese features. Many of the wo- 
men we saw, especially at Bhatgong, 
had a remarkable florid tint about 
their cheeks; for the most part, 
however, their complexion, like 
that of the men, is somewhat be- 
tween a sallow and copper colour ; 
the ordinary cast of their features 
corresponds with that of the males, 
notwithstanding which, there are 
said to be many handsome women 
among them. The illicit progeny 
ot a Newar female and a Chetree 
or other Purbutti (for they cannot 
intermarry) might almost be taken 
for Malays, at least, that is the 
physiognomy by which it appears 
to me the teatures of this mixed 
race may, on the whole, be best il- 
lustrated; through perhaps the 
faces, both of Bajoo Sheer, and 
Bodar Beer, (who are the issue ot 
Rajepoots, by Newar women) ®p- 
proach still nearer to the Tartar or 
Chinese. It is remarkable enough, 
that the Newar women, like those 
among the Nairs, may, in fact, 
have as many husbands as_ they 

please, being at liberty to divorce 
them continually on the slightest 


retences. 
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‘The genius of a government un- 
‘acquainted alike with the positive 
and implied restraints imposed by a 
precise, not to say immutable law, 
or constitution, taking its colour, 
for the most part from the character 
and temporary views of the ruling 
individual, must necessariky be of 
too fugitive a nature to admit of 
any delineation — applicable 
to all periods and circumstances. 
Of this unsettled kind, is the go- 
vernment not only of Nepaul, but 
perhaps of all the Asiatic countries. 
It is formally, and in a great degree 
essentially despotic, but its despo- 
tism is, on the one hand modified, 
and in some measure meliorated, by 
certain observances enjoined by im- 
memorial usage, and not to be dis- 
regarded with impunity, even by 
the most powerful prince ; while, on 
the other, it is controuled by the 
active influence enjoyed, and oc- 
casionally exerted, by the aristo- 
cratic order, who are known 
under the appellation of Thurgurs. 
But, at the same time that it may 
reasonably be doubted whether the 
body of the people ever derive the 
least advantage from the political 
struggles of these chieftains, it is 
also obvious, that the extent of the 
authority possessed by the latter, 
must always naturally depend on a 
variety of contingencies liable to 
constant fluctuation ; hence it would 
not be safe to deduce the general 
spirit of the government from its 
present condition, especially since 
itis certain, that although the ad- 
ministration of Behadar Shah, dur- 
ing the minority of his nephew, has 
on the whole been tolerably agree- 
able ; yet considerations of exped- 
lency, suggested by a solicitude to 
maintain himself in his situation, 
have often compelied him to con- 
ciliate his colleagues, by com- 
pliances, which, according to the 
declaration of an intelligent person, 
who communicated with me very 


freely on this subject, have reduced 
the strength and energy of the 
Goorkhali dominion, to the mere 
shadow of what it was under the 
more vigorous, or, properly speak- 
ing, the more arbitrary sway of 
Purthi Nerian. 

With respect to the state of arts 
and manufactures in Nepaul, in- 
teresting as the subject doubtlessly 
is, it will scarcely be expected that 
I should be able to say much. The 
Newars, who as I have elsewhere ob- 
served, are almost the sole artizans, 
appear to be acquainted with, and 
exercise most of the handicraft oc- 
cupations of their Behar neighbours. 
Of cloths, however, they fabricrate 
only a very coarse kind, partly for 
home use, and partly for exporta- 
tion to the Tibets; the cotton em- 
ployed in which, is the produce 
either of Noakote or of the Mud- 
daise, by which last name they coimn- 
monly distinguish the Company’s 
territories. ‘They work very well 
in iron, copper, brass, &c. aud are 
particularly ingenious in carpentry ; 
though it is remarkable that they 
never use a saw, dividing their wood, 
of whatever size, by chissel and 
mallet. ‘They export to the south- 
ward some of their brazen utensils ; 
their cutlery (as swords, daggers, 
&c.) is by no means contemptible. 
They have latterly manufactured 
some fire-arms, but not successful- 
ly. They gild exceedingly well, 
and among the bells they construct 
for the use of their temples, and 
other religious purposes, some are 
of a considerable size ; one at Bhat- 
gong in particular, being five feet 
in diameter. The paper which 
they make from bark of the Seid- 
burrooa, or Kaghazi-pat, has al- 
ready been noticed. They distil 
spirits from rice, and other grains, 
and also prepare a fermented liquor 
from wheat, Munooa, rice, Xc. 
which they call Jhaur; it is made 
somewhat in the manner of our 
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malt liquors, which it would appear 
to resemble, though I fancy, trom 
the accounts I have received of it, 
it is rather more intoxicating: the 
Newar peasants consider it as much 
in the light of a necessary of lite, as 
our hard working people do porter. 

Regarding the military force of 
this kingdom, | have very little to 
add bere, to what has been else- 
where occasionally stated on the 
subject. It was a point indeed, on 
which it would not have been pru- 
dent to have appeared inquisitive, 
and perhaps not easy, at any rate, 
to have obtained accurate informa. 
tion. | confess, therefore, in the 
first place, my total ignorance of the 
number and state of their ordnance, 
which, however, I suspect to be 
rather contemptible in’ both re- 


-spects, although the solicitude of 


the Regent to augment and im- 
prove it, has induced him once or 
twice to entertain some European 
adventurers his service, who 
would seem to have promised much, 
but to have performed nothing. 
Atter all, ldo not see how artillery 
would be advantageously employed 
in such arugged country as that in 
which the military operations of the 
Goorkhali, with the exception of 
the late inroad into ‘Tibet, have 
hitherto been confined: for even in a 
defensive view, they would appear 
to be totally useless, where nature 
presents almost at every step, im- 
pregnable positions; hence, should 
this government persevere in its en- 
deavours to increase its ordnance, 
it will be fair to conclude, that it 
has net relinquished its views upon 
Tibet, notwithstanding the engage- 
ments it has recently entered into 
with the Chinese court, to which 
that country, before virtually, is 
now actually and completely sub- 
ject. 

can torm no precise judgment 
et the amount of the irregular mili- 
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tia enrolled under the Omralhis ; bué 
considering the immense tract of 
country over which these ofticers 
are distributed, the great number 
of Kotcs, or castles, that they oc- 
cupy, and the very recent subjuga- 
tion of the ancient proprietors of 
these pests, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that they must be pretty num- 
erous. Besides matchlocks, they 
are generally armed with bows and 
arrows; and Kohras, or hatchet 
swords. 

The regular troops, as they may 
be called, for the sake of distinc- 
tion, rather than on aecount ot 
their superior discipline, are clothed 
somewhat in the slovenly maoner 
of the Purgunnah Sepoys, formerly 
in the Company’s service, with the 
difference that none of the corps 
would appear to have any geners! 
uniform or appropriate colour 
some among the company of guards 
which escorted me, appearing for 
example in red, some in blue, aed 
others in green coats. They are 
all armed with muskets, but -of 
those we saw, tew appeared to be 
fit tor service. 

This regular torce consists, at pre- 
sent, Lunderstand, of from filty te 
sixty Companies of unequal strength, 
but containing, at an average, 
not less than one hundred and forty 
firelocks, each being commanded 
by a Subadar, with an undetermin- 
ate number of Jemadars, and other 
interior officers under him. — The 
Rajah of Nepaul has at present no 
corps in his service, bearing the de- 
nomination of battalions. ‘The 
guards are distinguished from the 
other companies by little else be- 
sides their having rather more of- 
ficers, and their carrying the Jung- 
nishan, or war standard, the ground 
ot which is yellow, and exhibits 
an embroidered figure of ‘Then- 
nim2n. 
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Frequens ac mobil’s (ransilus pere 
fit operis edamentam Vell Parere. 
rEMIE limited nature of the human 

powers is such, that they must 
venerally accomplish their objects 
rather by perseverance than by sud- 
den and great exertions of force. It 
is not enough that 2 man should pro- 
to himself vast designs, that his 
soul should be animated by the de- 
sire of fume, or that the anticipated. 
plensure of the distinction to which 
he aspires, should thrill in overpow- 
ering extacy through all his facul- 
ties. It is necessary, moreover, that 
there should be a capacity of steady 
exertion, by which these concep- 
tions so flattering to the fancy may 
be realised, and that in due time the 
tumult and hurry of expectation 
may be succeeded by the quiet of 
an assured consciousness, and the 
grateful certainty of having actually 
and in etfect merited approbation. 
Jt is an easy matter comparatively 
to purpose and to imagine. This 
may be the refuge of sloth, or the 
fatal iilusion of a useless and hope- 
less procrastination. It is then ouly 
that the ardour of desire is valuable 
When it prompts tovigour in pursuit; 
and even the utmost exaggerations 
of a keen sensibility, will not be 
without their use if they lead to 
greater activity and earnestness in a 
tause truly worthy of such regard. 
But it unfortunately happens, that in 
tne business of life, the zeal of the 
projector is frequently not seconded 
_ sit oughttobe by the patieutassidui- 
tyoithe man of detail. The hopes that 
warmed and elevated the soul, are 
allowed to spend themselves to the 
purpose of flattering indo- 
giving countenance to vice. 
dented aiter being vainly me- 
“4 for a time, gives place to an- 

er, which in its turn is succeeded 
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by athird. The period allotted by 
the condition of our nature to active 
usefulness in the mean while glides 
fast away; and a man finds himself 
at length on the verge of the grave, 
ere yet he has fully determined in 
what manner he should begin to live. 
‘Phis disease of the miad is attend- 
ed with diversity of symptoms, and 
originates not always from the same 
source. In some, it may be the con- 
sequence of a certain levity of spirit 
which can never rest nor settle for 
any length of time upon one rbjeet, 
which is ever dissautistted with what 
it has betore it, and which seems to 
taste no other felicity than that 
which may be found in a perpetual 
hastening from one point to another. 
Tn some it may proceed from such a 
degree of timidity as discourages 
thei from following out in practice 
what has captivated them most high- 
ly as viewed by the imagination. 
There nay be in particular persons 
such a dulness of apprehension as 
may prevent chew from ever unra- 
velling properly,or appreci iting dis- 
tinctly, the merit even of their own 
plans: or from the exuberance of 
the taney of othe s, their thoughts 
may be every where but within their 
proper sphere of action. The man 
of quick parts gives way to the love 
of change, because he can tind no 
single object fully adequate to his 
powers. The man of slow capacity 
is equally undetermined as to what 
shall be the pursuit of his lite, from 
the difficulty that he has in fixing 
upon any one to which his turn of 
mind may seem precisely adapted. 
The former sees so clearly what is 
to be aimed at in every instance, 
and is so {uly aware of the facility 
with which he could reach it, that 
he thinks it unnecessary to be at the 
trouble of actually making the pro- 
gress. The other finds every where 
so much to perplex and alarm him, 
that he can determine upon no spot 
ue that-which he would mast advan- 
tageously 
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tageously oecupy, and to which it 
would of course be proper for him 
with full resolution of mind to direct 
his steps. Confidence in one case 
is attended with the same results 
nearly as those which in another are 
the consequence of fear; and indo- 
fence and a disinclination to exer- 
tion, may not be distinguished in 
their effects from restlessness, and 
an impatience of repose. A man 
may be hurried out of the proper 
track by the force of irregular pas- 
sion; or through the want of all pas- 
sion he may be prevented from ever 
entering upon it, may wear out life 
in idle wishes and as idle hopes, and 
exhibit the deplorable spectacle of 
one sitting with open mouth, anxi- 
ously praying for the approach of 
some good, but without spirit to 
bestir himself in the least to obtain 
it. | 
As this fatal temper of irresolu- 
tion and inconstancy, by assuming 
different forms, can insinuate itself 
with so much address into minds of 
every mould, it has moreover the 
art of securing the footing which it 
has once gained, by either blinding 
or reconciling persons to their state 
of thraldom. It is rarely found that 
those who have given way to its 
pernicious influence, consider them- 
selves very blameable on that ac- 
count. ‘There is ever something in 
the circumstances in which they 
have been placed, by which unhap- 
pily they have been prevented from 
sustaining that part in life to which 
they were directed, not more by 
duty than by inclination. As for 
them, no desire lay nearer their 
hearts, than that they should have 
eome up, in every particular, to the 
vertection of the standard which, in 
ulea, they had proposed to them- 
selves. Their most anxious wish 
was, that their understandings might 
be adorned by the knowledge, and 
their wills influenced and guided by 
the principles, which they kpew to 
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be best adapted to their condition ; 
and by a regard to which they were 
aware they would consult most et- 
fectually both for their own respec- 
tability and tor the public interest. 
But there were such difficulties in 
the way, that it is not wonderful if 
they failed of making good their 
purpose. For how was it possible 
that, amidst an endless multiplicity 
of atiairs, they should ever find time 
to bestow the necessary attention 
on the cultivation and improvement 
either of their minds or hearts.— 
Ilow could integrity be preserved 
amidst the corruptions of a court, 
and the various exigencies of a wise 
and considerate policy?) What mag- 
nanimity would have dared to en- 
counter the perils which, in this or 
the other instance, environed the 
path of their duty? Or, what pa- 
tience could have borne up under 
the opposition, or what moderation 
practised the forbearance through 
which, in particular cases, the praise 
was to be obtained of a conscien- 
tious and faithful discharge ot a 
trust reposed? Thus it is that the 
man, heart reproaches him, 
endeavours to allay the uneasiness 
of his feelings, by charging that 
which he perceives to be wrong to 
the account of the time, the place, 
the society,—any thing rather than 
himself, and that faulty remissness 
of his own character, which alone 
could have given to any, or to all of 
these circumstances, the power to 
be hurtful tohim. But it is in vain 
that palliatives are sought out for 
the purpose of favouring such a spe- 
cies of self-deceit. They cannot 
alter the nature of things, nor give 
to plausible fiction the solidity and 
the force of truth. Were the ob- 
stacles alluded to new or peculiar, 
there might be some appearance ot 
reason for resting so much upon 
them ; but have they not, in a thou- 
sand other instances, been met with 
success, because with a firm and 
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undaunted resolution. And is it not 
therefore from the want of such re- 
solution, and from the undue pre- 
valence in the mind of the opposite 
defective and vicious principle, that 
their power has at any time appear- 
ed insuperable, and that they have 
ever been allowed to become so fa- 
tal and so complete a barrier on the 
road to perfection and to happi- 
ness. 

Against the admission of a pro- 
pensity so prone to intrude itself, 
and so pertinacious in its own de- 
fence, it will be proper that the 
heart should be diligently secured, 
by a frequent and serious review of 
the evils of which it is uniformly and 
invariably productive. <As_ there 
would be some danger that its de- 
formity. might appear less, or its 
ruinous tendency not so irretriev- 
able, were it considered as a man’s 
own fault, let him view it in the in- 
fluence which it has generally in the 
economy of human affairs, or in the 
eflect which it has had upon othet 
minds which have submitted to its 
sway. It will then be perceived 
how little mankind owe to a fickle 
levity of character, for all by which 
the condition of society has been 
improved or adorned. It will be 
found that they who have commu- 
nicated or enjoyed good were not 
those who meditated merely many 
and great objects, but such as had 
the perseverance to execute that 
upon which they had once wisely 
resolved. Examples will present 
themselves in abundance, of per- 
sons setting out in life with the same 
advantages, with equal prospects 
and hopes, but who, according to 
the manner in which they have con- 

ucted themselves as to this point, 
tve some of them risen to honour, 
while the others have dwindled into 
significance, and have had, as the 
result of all their diversified specu- 
“ons and anxious solicitudes, no 
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other portion than shame and re- 
pentance. It will be made appa- 
rent, that unsteadiness and want of 
decision are by no means such ve- 
nial blemishes in the conduct of life 
as to some they may appear; that, 
as they affect persons of ability, they 
may be of injurious consequence 
even to whole communities ; that, 
in any case, they can hardly fail of 
being destructive to the individuals 
who sutler themselves to be seduced 
by them. 

It may occur to some, that if 
they should fall short of the con- 
sideration in society, or of the per- 
sonal advancement to which thev 
might have attamed by a steady ex- 
ertion of their powers, they will at 
the same time escape the labour, the 
cares, the privations, through which 
these privileges must have been 
earned. It is doubtful, however, 
they ought to know, whether in any 
circumstances the man engaged it 
the vigorous pursuit of some deter- 
minate end, has ever nearly the an- 
xiety and the dissatisfaction of mind 
which seldom fail to haunt those 
who float, during their whole lives, 
on a sea of uncertainty and sus- 
pense, ready to take whatever di- 
rection may be impressed upon them 
by every successive change of wind 
or tide. The man of active indus- 
try is no more precluded trom the 
recreations and the pleasures of 
life, than he who, from the unde- 
cided state in which he remains with 
regard to matters of more import- 
ance, is in effect placed in the situ- 
ation of one who has these tor his 
sole object. They even yield to the 
former the more enjoyment, as he 
looks to them for none but what he 
may legitimately derive from them. 
The times that he is necessarily a- 
lone, he has other resources in store 
for occupying at once usetully and 
agreeably. ‘The conviction which, 
in the mean time, arises in his 
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breast that he ts not living in vain, 
is such as to sweeten to him the la- 
bours of industry; to enhance the 
value of every gratitieation ; and to 
Jav the foundation for solacing re- 
fection at periods when few other 
considerations would have the power 
to please. 


M. 


History of the Science of Ph ysiogno- 
my previous to Lavater. 


study of Physiognomy 

seemed, some time since, to 
be giving place to a more new, but 
au less certain science, namely Cra- 
nivlogy. However, this did not con- 
tinue long. We found ourselves 
disappointed on pronouncing upon 
the disposition, 2nd consequent late 
of man, by barely feeling his nod- 
dle. 

Since, then, we have seen occa- 
sion to abandon this study, let us 
travel back apain to fair and honest 
phy siognomny and iInguire into the 
origin of this science, arising trom 
a ~ inute observation ot * the hu- 
man face divine.” 

Till of late (that is, within these 
last thirty years), it has seldom in 
modern times been mentioned, ex- 
cept in conjunction with the explod- 
ed arts of magic, alchemy, and ju- 
dicial astrology. Within the two 
last conturies » ho doubt, the bounds 
of human knowledge have been 
greatly extended by means of the 
patient pursuit of fact and experi- 
ment, ms stead of the hasty doption 
of con and hypothesis. We 
have certainly discovered many of 
the antient systems to be me rely 
creatures of imagination. Perhaps, 
however, In some instances, we have 
decided too rapidly, and rejected 
real knowledge, which we would 
have found it tedious and trouble- 
fsome toacguire. Such has been the 
tate of the science of physiognomy; 


which certainly merits to be consi. 
dered in a light very different trom 
alchemy and those other tincitul 
studies with which it had accident- 
ally been coupled. ‘The work writ. 
ten and published by M. Lavoter on 
the subject, has indeed excited at- 
tention, and may perhaps tend to 
replace physiognomy in that rank 
in the circle of the sciences to which 
it seems te be entitled. 

It does not appear that the an- 
tients extended the compuss of phy- 
siognomy beyond man, or at least 
animated nature, Bat the study of 
that art was revived in the middle 
ages ; when, misled prob: ibly by the 
comprehensiveness of the etvimolo- 
gical meaning of the word, or in- 
cited by the prevalent taste for the 
marvellous, those who treated of the 

subject stretched the range of their 
speculation far beyond the ancient 
limits. ‘The extension of the signi- 
fication of the term was adopted 
universally by those naturalists who 
admitted the theory of signatures ; 
and physiognomy came thus tomean, 
the knowledge of the internal pro- 
perties of any corporeal existence 
trom the external uppearance, 

Boyle, too, adopts this extensive 
signification, which indeed seems to 
have been at one time the usual ac- 
ceptation of the word — At present, 
physiognomy seems to mean no 
more than “ knowledge of the mora! 
character, and extent of intellec- 
tual powers of human beings, from 
their external appearance and man- 
ners.” In the Berlin ‘Transaction: 
for the years 1799 and 1800, there 
appears a long controversial discus- 
sion on the subject of the definition 
of physiognomy, between M. Per- 
netty and M, le Cat, two modern 
authors of some note.  Pernetty 
contends, that all knowledge what- 
ever is physiognomy ; Le Cat con- 
fines the subject to the Auman face. 
Neither seems to have hit 
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dium of truth. Soon after, the ce- 
jebrated book of Lavater appeared. 
He indeed defines physiognomy to 
be the art of discovering the 
rior of man, by means of his exte- 
rior”? but, in diferent passages of 
bis work, he evideuatly tavours the 
extended signification of Pernetty. 
This work gave occasion to M. For- 
mey’s attack upon the science it- 
seli, in the same Berlin ‘Transac- 
tivas. 
verts the extent assigned by Lava- 
ter to his faveurite science. 

Before the era of Pythagoras, the 
Greeks had littie or nv science ; and, 
of course, Could not be scientific 
Physiognomy, 
aes was much cultivated im 
Egypt and tadia; and, trom these 
countries, the sage of Samos pro- 
bably introduced the rudimeits of 
this science, us he did those of ma- 
hy otuers, generally deemed more 
Mnpurtant, into Greece. 

ln the time of Socrates, it ap- 
pears even to have been adopted as 
aprofession. Of this the well-known 
anecdote of the decision of Zopyrus, 
on the real character of Socrates 
himself, judging from his counte- 
hance, is sutticient evidence. Plato 
mentions the subject ; and by Aris- 
totle it is formally treated of, in a 
book allotted to the purpose. 

It may be worth while to give a 
brief outline of Aristotle’s” senti- 
nents on this subject. 

Ph ysiognomy, he in substance ob- 
Serves, has been treated of in three 
Ways; some philosophers classed 
animals into genera, and ascribed to 
each genus a certain mental dispo- 
sition, Corresponding to their cor- 
appeurance. Others made a 
arther distinction of dividing the 
Behera into species. Among men, 
for instance, they distinguished the 
Thracians, the Scythians, the Egyp- 
uians, aml whatever nations were 
strikingly different in manners and 
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habits ; to whom, accordingly, they 
assigned the distinctive physiogno~ 
micai characteristics. A third set 
of physiognomists judged of the ac- 
tions and manners of the individual, 
and presumed that certain manners 
proceeded from certain dispositions. 
But the method of treating the sub- 
ject adopted by Aristotle himself 
was this: A peculiar form of body 
is invariably accompanied by a pe- 
culiar disposition of mind. A hu- 
man inteHect is never found in the 
corporeal form of a beast. The 
mind and body reciprocally atfect 
each other. ‘Thus, in intoxication 
and mania, the mind exhibits the 
aifeetions of the body ; and in fear, 
joy, &e. the body displays the atfee- 
tions of the mind, 

From such facts he argues, that 
when in man a particular bodil 
character appears, which, by prior 
experience and observation, has been 
found uniformly accompanied by a 
certain mental indisposition, with 
which therefore it must have been 
necessarily connected, we are en- 
titled in all such cases to infer the 
disposition from the appearance. 
Our observations, he conceives, may 
be drawn from other animals as well 
as froin men; for, as a lion possesses 
one bodily form and mental charac- 
ter, a hare another, the corporeal 
characteristics of the lion, such as 
strong hair, deep voice, large extre- 
mities, discernible in a human crea- 
ture, denote the strength and eha- 
racter of that noble animal; while 
the slender extremities, soft down, 
and other features of the hare, vi- 
sible in a man, betray the mental 
character of that pusillanimous erea- 
ture. 

Upon this principle, Aristotle 
treats of the corporeal features of 
man, and the correspondent dispo- 
sitions, so far as observed. He il- 
lustraces them by the analogy just 
meptioned ; and in some instances 
attempts 
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attempts to account for them by 
physiological reasoning. 

At the early period in which A- 
ristotle wrote, his theory, plausible 
certainly, and even probable, dis- 
plays his usual penetration, and a 
considerable degree of knowledge. 
Ue distinctly notices individual phy- 
siognomy, national physiognomy, 
and comparative physiognomy. ‘The 
state of knowledge, in his time, did 
not adinit of a complete elucidation 
of lus general principles: on that 
account, his enumeration of parti- 
ewlar observations and precepts is 
by no means so weil founded or so 
eccurate as his method of study. 
ven his style, concise and ener- 
getic, was inimical to the subject ; 
which, to be made clearly compre- 
hensible, must require frequent pa- 
raphrases. Aristotle’s performance, 
however, such as it is, has been 
taken as the ground-work and mo- 
del of every physiaznomical treatise 
that has since appeared. 

The imitators of this great man 
mm the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, have even copied his lan- 
puage and manner, which are sen- 
tentious, indiscrinunate,and obscure. 
Ilis comparative physiognomy of 
men with beasts, has been frequent- 
ly, though not universally, adopted. 
Beside his treatise expressly on the 
subject, many incitental observa- 
tious on physiognomy will be found 
mterspersed through hisother works, 
particularly in his history of animals. 

Next after Aristotle, his disciple 
and successor Theophrastus would 
deserve to be particularly mentioned 
as a writer on the subject in ques- 
tion. iis ethic characters, a sin- 
gular and entertaining performance, 
composed at the age of ninety-nine, 
‘orm a distinct treatise on a most 
important branch of physiognomy, 
ihe physiognomy of manners. The 
accuracy of observation, and liveli- 
ness of description displayed in this 


work, will preserve it high in class 
sical rank, while the science of man 
and the prominen: characteristics of 
human society, continue to be ob- 
jects of attention. 

Polemon of Athens, Adamantius 
the sophist, and several others, wrote 
on.the subject about the same pe- 
riod. In 1780, there was publish- 
ed a collection of all the Greek 
authors on physiognomy. From 
the number of these authors, it ap- 
pears that the science was much cul- 
tivated in Greece, but the proles- 
sors seem soon to have connected it 
with something of the marvellous. 
The noviciates of the Pythagorean 
school were subjected to the phy- 
siognomic observation of their teach- 
ers; and it is probable the first phy- 
siognomists by profession, among 
the Greeks, were of this sect. They, 
too, to whom, from the nature of 
their doctrine and discipline, mys- 
tery was familiar, were the first, it 
#6 likely, who exposed the science 
ot physiognomy in Greece to dis- 
grace, by blending it with the art 
of divination. 

From the period of which we have 
been treating, to the close of the 
Komen repubiice, nothing worthy of 
remark occurs in the literary histo- 
ry of physiognomy. About the last 
mentioned era, however, and from 
thence to the decline of the emyre 
under the later emperors, the scicnce 
appears to have been cultivatcd as 
an important branch of erudition, 
and assumed as a profession by per- 
sons who had acquired a superior 
knowledge in it. In the works ot 
Hippocrates and Galen, many phiv- 
siognomical observations eccur. 
cero appears to have been peculiar- 
ly attached to the science. In his 
oration against Piso, and in that m 
favour of Roscius, the reader will 
at the same time perceive in what 
manner the orator employs 
ognomy to his purposes, and find 
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a curious instance of the ancient 
manner of oratorical abuse. Many 
physiognomical remarks are to be 
found likewise in the writings of 
Sallust, Suetonius, Seneca, Pliny, 
Aulus Gellius, Plutarch, and o- 
thers. 

- That in the Roman empire the 
science was practised as a profes- 
sion, ample evidence appears in the 
writings of the authors just mention- 
ed. Suetonius, for instance, in his 
life of Titus, mentions, that Nar- 
cissus employed a phystognomist to 
examine the features of Britanni- 
cus, who predicted that Britanni- 
cus would not succeed, but that the 
empire would devolve on Titus. The 
science of physiognomy shared the 
same fate with all others, when the 
Roman empire was overthrown by 
the northern barbarians. About 
the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it began to be again noticed. 
From that time till the close of the 
seventeenth, it was one of the most 
fashionable studies. Within that 
space have appeared almost all the 
approved modern authors on the 
subject. 

It has been unfortunate for phy- 
siognomy, that by many of these 
writers it was held to be connected 
with doctrines of which the philo- 
sopliy of the present day would be 
ashamed. With these doctrines it 
had almost sunk into oblivion. 

_ In every period of the history of 
kterature, there inay easily be mark- 
eda prevalence for particular stu- 
dies. In the early period, for in- 
stance, of Grecian literature, my- 
thological morality claimed the chief 
attention of the philosophers. In 
the more advanced state of learning 
im Greece and Rome, poetry, his- 
tory, and oratory, held the pre-emi- 
Hence. Under the later emperors, 
and for some time afterward, the 
history of theological controversies 
eccupied the greatest part of the 
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works of the learned. 
ceeded metaphysics, and metaphy- 


sical theology. ‘These gave place to 


alchemy, magic, judicial astrology, 
the doctrine of signatures and sym- 
pathies, the mystic, theosophic, and 
Rosicrusian theology, with physiog- 
nomy. Such were the pursuits con- 
temporary with the science, which 
is the object of our present inquiry. 
It is no matter of surprize, that, se 
associated, it should have fallen in- 
to contempt. — It is not unusual for 
mankind hastily to reject valuable 
opinions, when accidentally or ar- 
tificially connected with others which 
are absurd or untenable. Of the 


truth of this remark, the history of 
theology, and the present tone of 


theological opinions in Europe, tur- 
nish a pregnant example. 

To physiognomy, and the explod- 
ed sciences last mentioned, succeed- 
ed classic philolegy, which gave 
place to inodern poetry and natura 
philosophy; to which recently have 
been added, the studies of rationak 
theology, chemistry, the philosophy 
of history, the history of man, and 
the science of politics. 

About the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, and thencefor- 
ward, the occult sciences, as they 
are termed, had declined very con- 
siderably in the estimation of the 
learned; and those who treated of 


-physiognomy torbore to disgrace it 


by a connection with those branches 
of ideal learning with which former- 
ly it had been invariably conjoined. 
In Britain, Dr Gwither noticed it 
with approbation. His remarks are 
published in the Philosophical! Trans- 
actions: and Dy Parsons chose it 
for the subject of the Croonian lec- 
tures, published at first in the -e- 
cond supplement to the 44th vo- 
lume of the Philosophical ‘Transac- 
tions, and afterwards in a separate 
treatise, intitled Human Physiog- 
nomy explained.’ The observations, 
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however, of these writers, as well 
as of Lancisius, Haller, and Buf- 
fon, relate rather to the transient 
expression of the passions, than to 
the permanent features of the face 
and body. The well-known cha- 
racters of Le Brun, likewise, are 
ilustrative of the transient physiog- 
nomy, or (as it is termed) pathog- 
nomy. 

During the last century, although 
phys ognomy has been now and then 
attende.| to, nothing of importance 
appeared on the subject, tll the 
discussion already mentioned be- 
tween Pernetty and Le Cat, in. the 
Berlin Transactions. The senti- 
ments of these authors, so far as 
they relate to the detinition of phy- 
siognomy, have been above noticed. 
Their essays are, beside, employed 
tm discussing the tollowing ques- 
tions: |. Whether it would or would 
| not be advantageous to society, were 
iz the character, disposition, and abi- 
; lities, of each individual, so marked 
in his appearance as to be discover- 
ed with certainty?) 2. Whether, on 
the supposition, that by the highest 
possible proficiency in physiognomy, 
we could attain a knowledge in part 
ouly of the internal character, it 
would be advantageous to society to 
cultivate the study, mankind being 
in general impertect physiogno- 
nusts? 

No reasoning a priori can possibly 
determine these questions, Time 
and experience slone must ascer- 
tain the degree of influence which 
any particular acquisition of know- 
ledge would have on the manners 
and characters of mankind; but it 
is ditheult to conceive how the result 
otf any portion of knowledge for- 
merly unknown, and which mankind 
would be permiited to discover, 
could be any thing but beneficial. 
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— ordered a pillow 

to be purchased for him at 
the auction of aman who was deep- 
ly in debt when he died; and yet, 
who appeared extremely happy 
while living.—* I am certain,”’ said 
the prince, “that such a pillow must 
be a powerful soporific, since its 
former owner, who was so deeply in 
debt, could contrive to find repose 
upon 

Alexander one day visited Apel- 
Jes, the artist, while he was paints 
ing. The prince, as is commonly 
the case with those persons who 
talk of what they do not understand, 
made several very injudicious com- 
ments upon the graphic art.—Apel- 
les at Jength addressed Alexander 
thus.— Do you see those appren- 
tices of mine who are grinding my 
colours What of them?’ re- 
plied the king. While you were 
silent,” said the artist, they ad- 
mired you, and were dazzled by the 
splendour of your dress; but ever 
since you began to prat of what you 
are manifestiy tgnorant of, they 
have been continually jeering you 
for your folly.” 

A person in the presence ot Age- 
silaus was magnifying the hajypiness 
of the young king of Persia. “ My 
good friend,”’ said Agesilaus, “ Priam 
himself was happy at Ais age. 

Agathecles was the son of a pot- 
ter. After he had been proclaimed 
king of Sicily, he kept certain car- 
then and golden vessels together 10 
his palace, and was used to show 
them to the young Sicilians, saying 
** these I made first; but by indus- 
try and valour, 1 now can make 
those.” 

Antipater said, “ I have two 
friends in Athens; Phocion and De-, 
wades: the former I can never pre- 
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yail upon to be indebted to me for 
» favour, and the latter 1 can never 
autisfy.” 

Yo a person who asked Alexan- 
der, where he kept his money — 
he replied—** in the pockets of my 
friends.” 

Antisthenes was rebuked by one 
of his relations for keeping bad com- 
pany." Sure,” said the philoso- 
pher, “ physicians keep company 
with the sick, and yet, I apprehend, 
it does not tollow that they must 
catch their diseases. 

Dionysius refused a favour to Aris 
tippus who asked it, and at the same 
time offered one to Plato, who de- 
clined it: upon which Aristippus 
smartly observed, He who gives 
10 those who refuse, and refuses 
those who ask, can never beggar 
liimself by his generosity.” 

Aristotle was asked, what grew 
old the soonest? he replied, “ A 
favour.” 

Alexander, when a boy, was con- 
tinually hearing of some new con- 
quest of his father’s. “* Why,” said 
the prince, * at this rate my father 
willleave me nothing to do. 

When Antigonus rigorously ex- 
acted a tribute in Asia, he was told, 
that Alexander, upon a former oc- 
casion, did not behave so oppres- 
sively. That may be,” said An- 
tigonus, * for Alexander reaped 
\sia, and I am only gleaning after 
him.” 

Helicon, the astronomer, foretold 
correctly an eclipse of the sun ; and 
though he was much applauded for 
his skill, Aristippus aflected to un- 
dervalue it. Whereupon, Plato mak- 
ing some comment ; “ Why, for that 
matter,” said Aristippus, “ I inyself 
could foretel some things too, if I 
chose”? « Let me hear one of your 
prophecies,” said Plato. “I pro- 
Phecy,” said A ristippus, *¢ that the 
violent friendship which I have ob- 
Served of late to subsist between 

May 
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you and Dionysius, won’t last very 
long.” 

When Alexander once beheld a 
statue of Achilles; he exclaimed, 
“Happy Achilles ; who in thy life- 
time possessed such a friend as Pa- 
troclus, and since thy death have 
been celebrated by such a poet as 
Homer !” 

-E:nilius was rejected the second 
time that he stood for the Consul- 
ship. During the war with the Ma- 
cedonians, however, he was chosen 
Consul, without standing a canvass. 
/Emilius, upon being elected, ob- 
served to one of his friends, ** Lowe 
my fellow-citizens but little grati- 
tude, for this seeming mark of their 
favour ; for they have chosen me for 
their Consul, not so much, because 
I wanted the office, as because they 
wanted an officer.” 

Agesilaus was asked, which he 
admired most, valour or justice. He 
replied “ If men were just, valour 
would be useless.” 

An Athenian delivered a very 
long funeral oration, in praise of the 
valour of a people, a great number 
of whom had fallen in a certain bat- 
tle with the Lacedemonians. When 
the orator had concluded, Aristo 
replied, “ If those persons you have 
been speaking of, Sir, were so very 
brave, how wondertylly brave must 
we have been who have beaten 
them.” 

Periander was considered an emi- 
nent physician, but a most con- 
temptible poet. It is most sur- 
prising, Periander,” said Archide- 
mus to him one day, “ that you, who 
in fact are so skilful a physician, 
should labour so sedulously, to be 
thought an execrable poet.” 

Artaxerxes on a certain occasion 
was reduced to the necessity of eat- 
ing barley-bread. “ How great a 
luxury,” said that prince,” “ have 
I hitherto been unacquainted with.”’ 

Alexander had two particular fa- 
vouritet, 
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vourites, Craterus and Hephestion. 
—A few words which fell one day 
from the Prince, showed the differ- 
ent opinions which he entertained 
of them: — “ Craterus,” said he, 
“loves the king; but Hephestion 
loves Alexander.” 

Aristotle observed to a youth who 
was complaining of the odiousness 


of study ;—* The root of learning, 


my young friend, may be bitter ; 
but, believe me, the fruit is sweet.” 


SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


History of the Reformation in Scot- 
land ; with an Introductory Book 
and an Appendix. By George 
Cook, D. D. Minister of Lau- 
rencekir; and Author of “ An 
IiJustration of the General Evi- 
dence establishing the Reality of 
Christ’s Resurrection.”?> — vols. 
&vo. lls. 6d. Constable 
and Co. 


\NHERE is no era, prior at least 
to that eventful period in 
which we now live, which has had 
a more decisive influence on the 
condition and destiny of Europe, 
than the era of the Reformation. 
It forms, as it were, the boundary 
between light and darkness; be- 
tween order and confusion ; between 
good government and lawless mise 
rule. The reformation of religion 
was connected with, and aided the 
most important political revolutions 
in all the ditlerent states. But there 
is no country, perhaps, where its 
etlects were so prominent and im- 
portant, as in Scotland. In others, 
the reformed clergy acted only an 
underplot, as it were, in the great 
drama of revolution ; political inte- 
rests and ambition were still the rul- 
ing, and generally even the avowed 
motives which unpelled men to ac- 
tion: but in Scotland, the convul- 
aien, which shook or overturned the 


throne of both kingdoms, originated 
in the bosom of the church; and 
all the leading political events by 
which a long and busy period was 
marked, were professedly and, doubt- 
less to a great extent, really the 
offspring of religious zeal. The his- 
tory of the Chureh of Scotland is 
therefore a subject as interesting to 
the general reader, as it is to the 
mere clerical student. Unless it be 
well known, the civil history can- 
not be understood. There was 
therefore room both for wonder and 
regret, that such a subject should 
not have been treated by any intel- 
ligent and reflecting writer, who 
might at once trace the events 
through the mists of ignorance and 
0 a and might point out the 
cading principles trom which they’ 
had arisen. Chureh history, in- 
deed, deserves to be more consider- 
ed in a philosophical view than it 
has hitherto been ; for, if we except 
the sallies of ridicule in which scep- 
tical philosophers have indulged, it 
has been treated almost entirely 
with a view to mere matter of fact. 
Yet no branch, perhaps, when ju- 
diciously handled, is better fitted to 
exhibit a view of the secret work- 
ings and wanderings of the humar 
mind, 

From all these considerations, we 
conceive the subject of the present 
work to be of the highest interest, 
not only to the divine, but to the 
volitician and the general reader. 

Ve are therefore happy to say, that 
the execution is highly respectable, 
and such as well qualifies it for ful- 
filling those objects to which sucli 
a composition is capable of being 
rendered subservient. It displays, 
throughout, a vein of strong sense, 
sound and comprehensive observa- 
tion, without any laboured subtilty. 
The motives of the leading actors 
are illustrated, not by partial and 
local considerations, but by a re- 
ference to the general principles o! 
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human nature. The author’s re- 
search appears to have been very 
extensive ; and he has employed 
with diligence all the means of in- 
vestigating the transactions of this 
important period. When we consi- 
der it in a moral view, we know ab- 
solutely of no historical narrative 
which can rank superior to the pre- 
sent ; none in which every example 
ef mean and unworthy conduct, 
even in the most favourite charac- 
ters, is marked with stronger repro- 
bation ; none which displays a purer 
zeal for all the great interests of 
mankind ; none less infected with 
the littleness of party spirit. A 
certain bias may indeed be discerni- 
ble in favour of those distinguished 
persons by whom the reformation 
was effected, and who are extolled 
in terms somewhat warmer than are 
used by most modern historians. 
This arises naturally from a consi- 
deration of the great benefits which 
have been the fruit of their exer- 
tions, and from that ardent but wise- 
ly tempered attachment to civil and 
religious liberty, which is everywhere 
conspicuous throughout these vo- 
jumes. If such a bias exists, how- 
ever, we do not find that it has ever 
Jed the author to misrepresent any 
of the facts, or has even tempered 
the severity of that censure which 
he uniformly directs against any dis- 
honourable er unworthy conduct of 
which the leaders of this party may 
have been guilty. 

The author begins very judicious- 
ly with a view of the religious state 
of Scotland prior to the reforma- 
tion, with a slight sketch of’ its ear- 
ly ecclesiastical history. ‘There is 
reason to believe, that the first Chris- 
tian church established in Scotland 
was not papal; that its character 
was simple and pure; and that it 
was independent of all foreign ju- 
risdiction. When the Catholic re- 
ligion was first introduced into Scot- 
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land, it is now difficult to determine 
with precision. The prevailing tra- 
dition is, that, ‘in the fifth century, 
a person of the name of Palladius 
was sent over by Celestine, the 
reigning Pope, and that he estab- 
lisbed himself in the shire of Kin- 
cardine, where a chapel still bears 
his name. The conversion of Scot- 
land to Popery, however, was not 
probably the work of a single man, 
or a single age; it was rather the 
result of a succession of diligent and 
persevering efforts. Vigorous re- 
sistance was made both by the so- 
vereigns and people of Seotland to 
the continual encroachments of the 
see of Rome. The mode of cele- 
brating Easter, the celibacy of the 
clergy, and the appointment to va- 
cant livings, were subjects on which 
an eager contest was maintained ; 
and the Scottish church was longer 
of sinking into an entire subjection 
than perhaps any other in Europe. 
In one point, indeed, it made a suc- 
cessful stand for its independence, 
which was against the attempt to 
render it subordinate to the English 
church, This, we may presume, 
was mere odious than any more dis- 
tant and foreign yoke; nor had the 
Popes the same urgent motives to 
entore it. The power of the Rom- 
ish church, however, was at length 
fully established, and produced all 
those oppressive and pernicious ef- 
fects which were experienced from 
it in every country of Europe. Mr 
Cook has considered at some length 
this system, both as considered in 
itself, and as affecting civil govern- 
ment, the administration of justice, 
morality, intellectual improvement, 
and the happiness of life. This 
closes the first chapter of the intro- 
duction. 

The second chapter takes a view 
of the origin of the reformed sys- 
tem in the other countries of Lu- 
rope. Even in the darkest ages, 
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some dawnings of light had appear- 
ed. In France, the Albigenses; 
Germany, John Hias and Jerome 
of Prague ; and, in England, Wicks 
life, had proclaimed, and had 
fered for the truth Scotland did 
not produce any such ev inent vo- 
taries of reformation; yet it ape 
pears that two men had become 
martyrs for the doctrines of Wick- 
life; and that, towards the end of 
the fifteenth century, many in the 
west of Scotland had declared their 
dissatisfaction with various leading 
tenets of the Romish church. It 
was in Germany, however, that the 
great and successful effort originat- 
ed; and Mr Cook has employed a 
chapter todevelope the causes which 
led to it, and which enabled it to 
triumph over the most vehement 
efforts made for its suppression. 

These two chapters torm the in- 
troductory book; and the author 
then enters upon the main body of 
his narrative. Comparing the great 
magnitude of the subject, and the 
detail to which it is here pursued, 
with our narrow limits, we feel, that 
any attempt at analysis would be 
vain : nor could it probably be much 
valued by any who take a deep in- 
terest in the subject. It will be of 
more use to exhibit specimens of 
the manner in which the author has 
treated some of the most interest- 
ing parts of his subject. 

The death of Wishart ranks with 
the most memorable of the events 
which distinguished the early stages 
of the reformation; and the follow- 
ing detailed account of his trial and 
suflering will theretore, we presume, 
be found interesting, 


“ The court was opened by a ser- 
mon from John Winram, the sub 
prior, a man of an enlightened 
mind, who, although he had not at 
this time forsaken the communion 
of the church, was eeusible of its 


imperfections, and secretly con- 
demned the intolerance which it 
sanctioned. He discoursed upon 
heresy, and uport the causes of its 
increase, which, without hesitation, 
he specitied to be the ignorance and 
the negligence of those who had 
the care of souls: who, not them- 
selves understanding the word or 
God, were unable to lead back to 
the truth those who had gone astray. 
He then observed, that heresy could 
be ascertained only by the Serip- 
tures, and expressed some doubt of 
the propriety or lawfulness of per- 
secuting it in this world ; founding 
this doubt upon that remarkable de- 
claration in the parable of the wheat 
and the tares—* let them both grow 
together till the harvest.” He con- 
cluded, however, surely rather in- 
consistently with his premises, that 
it ought to be mena by the power 
of the church and the state, and 
that they who were guilty of 
might be put to death. 

“ When the sermon was finished, 
the articles of accusztion agaist 
Wishart were read to him. His ac- 
cuser then addressed him with 
coarseness and indecency of re- 
proach, which, in a more refined 
uge, even tyranny would disdain to 
use. The meekness and humility 
of the prisoner presented a most 
striking and interesting contrast. 
He fell on his knees. and prayed 
for a short time: he afterwards mo- 
destly gave an account of his ser- 
mons, declaring that he had never 
taught any doctrine contrary to the 
ten commandments, the apostles’ 
creed, and the Lord’s prayer. Up 
on this he was interrupted with the 
utmost violence ; and, finding that 
it was impossible for him to make 
his defence where he then stood, be 
appealed to a competent judge. __ 

* Lawder, who accused, took this 
opportunity of flattering the cardi- 


nal. He enumerated his man) 
splendid 
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splendid titles, remarking, with tri- 
umph, that he who was honoured 
with them all, might well be re- 
garded as a proper judge ; but 
Wishart turned aside this panegy- 
ric, which was intended to over- 
whelm him, by answering, that he 
did not condemn the cardinal, as 
he only meant to say, that he wish- 
ed to be tried by the word of God, 
and by lay-judges, he being the go- 
vernor’s prisoner. 

« This appeal irritated Beaton: 
his patience was exhausted, and he 
would immediately have proceeded 
to condemnation, had he not been 
reminded that it was proper to al- 
low the accusation to be again read, 
and to hear the replies which might 
be made to its different parts. It 
is evident that the other prelates, 
aware of the impression which the 
death of Wishart would probably 
Jeave, were anxious to avoid all ir- 
regularity in their proceedings : and 
although they had failed in procur- 
ing the sanction of the civil power, 
they persuaded the cardinal to hear 
Wishart. Eighteen charges were 
exhibited against him, and were 
brought forward in a manner equal- 
ly disgraceful to the court which 
permitted it to be used, and to the 
man who could use it. The opi- 
nions of Wishart were much misre- 
presented. He endeavoured to con- 
vey an accurate idea of them; but, 
as he acknowledged that he believ- 
ed several points which were consi- 
dered inconsistent with the faith of 
the church, he was condemned as 
an obstinate heretic, and sentenced 
to be burned. 

** When his trial was concluded, 
he was led back to the castle, and 
was lodged in the room assigned to 
the captain. He spent the night 
mostly in prayer; and his unaffect- 
ed piety, his awful situation, the in- 
Justice which had been shewn to 
him, made that officer conduct him- 


self towards him with humanity and 
respect. 

“ Tlis enemies, agreeably to what 
had been their common practice, 
added insult to cruelty. ‘They or- 
dered two friars to latimate to him 
in the morning that he must die, 
and to exhort him to make contes- 
sion. He declined entering into 
any conierence with them; but he 
entreated that he might be permit- 
ted to converse with the sub-prior, 
of whom, trom his sermon, he had 
formed favourable epinion. This 
worthy priest, after a long conver- 
sation, asked him if he wished to 
receive the sacrament. Ile ex- 
pressed his anxiety to partake of it, 
if he could do so according to what 
he believed to be the mode which 
had been prescribed by Christ. In 
this the sub-prior, had it depended 
upon himsel!, would most cheer- 
fully have gratified him. He had, 
indeed, become so convinced of his 
innocence, that, in the honesty and 
simplicity of his heart, he conceiv- 
ed it to be right to state that con- 
viction to his spiritual superiors. [f° 
he expected to influence them, he 
was soon undeceived. He was si- 
lenced by threats which alarmed 
him; and when he asked whether 
they would allow him to dispense 
the sacrament to Wishart, they, af- 
ter some consultation, answered, 
that it was not reasonable to give 
any spiritual benefit to an obstinate 
heretic condemned by the church. 

‘«* Wishart, on that awful morn- 
ing, accepted an invitation to break- 
fast with the captain of the castle. 
Bread and wine having been placed 
upon the table, he blessed them, 
and, partaking of them himself, as 
the memorials of Christ’s suticrings, 
he gave them to those who were 
present, who, deeply affected with 
ascene so impressive, without he- 
sitation received them. 

s¢ In a few hours after, the exc- 

cutioners 
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cutioners conducted him to the place 
of suffering, which was in the area 
betore the castle. He was clothed 
in a linen garment, from which were 
suspended several bags of gunpow- 
der. The cardinal seems to have 
been sensible, that the minds of men 
would be much agitated by the fate 
of this amiable sufferer, and even 
to have apprehended that some at- 
tempt might be made to rescue him 
irom the thames. He commanded 
ail the artillery of the fortress to be 
pointed towards the scene of exe- 
cution; and, either to watch the e- 
Hullitions of popular indignation, to 
display his contempt of the reform- 
ers, or to satiate himself by con- 
templating the destruction of a man, 
mm whose grave he hoped that their 
principles would be buried, he o- 
penly, with the prelates who accom- 
panied him, witnessed the melan- 
choly spectacle. Wishart conduct- 
ed himself, in his last moments, as 
it became a martyr for the cause of 
truth, and the purity of religion. 
After imploring from heaven the 
support which he so much required, 
he exhorted the people not to de- 
part from what he had taught, on 
account of the sufferings which it 
had brought upon him, but to ad- 
here to it as the most valuable of 
blessings. Having again prayed, 
the executioner kindled the fire and 
the powder, but life was not imme- 
diately extinguished. The captain 
or the castle entreating him to pre- 
serve his fortitude, he answered 
him with unshaken intrepidity ; and 
the cord which surrounded his neck 
having been more tightly drawn, he 
expired.” 


This was soon followed by ano- 
ther event, no less memorable, 
the assassination of Beaton, which 
our readers, we presume, will also 
‘be pleased to see detailed. 


“ Norman Leslie, eldest son to 
the Ear! of Rothes, had attached 


himself to Beaton; and had, upon 
various occasions, rendered to him 
important services. Upon the car- 
dinal’s return to St Andrews from 
Angus, within which county the 
marriage had taken place—a return 
hastened by his anxiety to collect 
his adherents, and to fortify his cas- 
tle against an apprehended attack 
from England, Leslie came to him. 
Having asked a favour which was 
not granted, he lost his temper, and 
a violent altercation took place. 
Stung with what he considered as 
ingratitude, and exasperated by the 
haughty deportment of the prelate, 
he withdrew, to unite with his un- 


cle in the scheme against Beaton. 


They were soon joined by sec- 
veral who were probably influenced 
by mistaken zeal for religion; and 
they fixed upon the twenty-ninth of 
May for executing their design. 
The chief conspirators were, Nor- 
man Leslie, John his uncle, Kir- 
caldy of Grange, Peter Carmichael, 
and James Melville ; but it appears 
from the summons, which after the 
cardinal’s death was issued against 
his murderers, that the whole num- 
ber who had associated consisted of 
thirty -five. 

“ ‘To prevent all suspicion, Nor- 
man adie came to St Andrews on 
the twenty-eighth, accompanied on- 
ly by five of his friends, and took 
up his residence in the house which 
he had been accustomed to occupy- 
Kircaldy bad arrived some days be- 
fore; and John Leslie, who, trom 
having openly declared his hostile 
intentions, might have excited a- 
larm, did not join them till late at 
night. The rest, probably in the 
same unconnected manner, entered 
the city. ‘The determination ot 
these men was not shaken by what 
might have led them, with much 
reason, to dread that their enter- 
prize would not be successful. The 


cardinal was then adding to the for- 


tifications of the castle ; and, as the 
number 
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number of people about it was thus 
unusually great, the risk of failure 
or of detection was very much in- 
creased. Unintimidated, however, 
by any danger, they met at three 
in the morning in the abbey church- 
yard, and, having finally concerted 
their plan, they went towards the 
castle. 

“ Kircaldy, and six who attend- 
ed him, readily procured admission, 
and they entered into a conversa- 
tion with the porter, that his atten- 
tion might be taken away from the 
approach of their associates. Nor- 
man Leslie, and they who were 
with him, passed unheeded ; but 
his uncle, coming with considerable 
violence or agitation, the porter be- 
gan to suspect a plot against his 
master, and instantly attempted to 
draw up the bridge. Leslie, how- 
ever, was able to secure him; and 
the whole company assembled with- 
in the walls. ‘The workmen, terri- 
fied by the struggle with the porter, 
and probably dreading that a formi- 
dable body would make an assault, 
left the fortress; and the conspira- 
tors, guided by Norman Leslie, to 
whom the construction of the castle 
was perfectly known, awoke the 
cardinal’s attendants, threatened 
them with instant destruction if the 
resisted, and, without being compel- 
led to use any violence, they suc- 
ceeded in thrusting them without 
the gates. The governor’s son a- 
lone was permitted to remain. They 
were indeed eager to keep him in 
their possession, knowing that they 
Would negotiate with his father up- 
on terms much more favourable to 
themselves than they could other- 
wise hope to obtain. 

“ Having thus silently and most 
wonderfully made themselves mas- 
ters of the castle, they knocked at 
the bedchamber of the cardinal, 
who then first awoke. Having in- 
quired who thus rudely interrupted 

repose, the auswer convinced 


him that he was in the hands of his 
enemies; and, in the utmost agita- 
tion, he secured the door. ‘They 
immediately ordered tire to be 
brought, that they might burn it; 
and, during the awful interval, Bea- 
ton, having obtained trom them a 
solemn assurance that they would 
do him no injury, gave them admis- 
sion. The obtigation of honour 
they had no scruple to disregard ; 
they rushed upon the helpless pri- 
mate, and, with many wounds, most 
cruelly terminated his existence.” 


The treaty in 1559, between the 
Queen Regent and the Lords of the 
Congregation, is remarkable, as be- 
ing the first legal sanction which 
the Protestant religion obtained in 
Scotland. We shail, therefore, 
copy the following observations up- 
on it; which we do with the more 
pleasure, because they will ailord a 
specimen of the tone of discussion 
which prevails in these volumes, 
and will shew the extreme impartia- 
lity by which it is guided. 


“ By agreeing to this treaty, the 
lords of the Congregation happily 
averted the destruction which hung 
over them, and thus prevented the 
extinction of civil and religious 
freedom. The more that all the 
circumstances connected with it are 
considered, the more must we be 
astonished that the Regent should 
be so blinded to what was to her 
the most obvious good policy, as to 
grant the terms which it contains. 
She thus extended her protection 
to the enemies of the church, and 
recognised the reformed taith, while 
she procured froin the protestants 
only a modified toleration for the 
established religion of the country. 
The reformers, on the other 
hand, although yielding to neces- 
sity, they bound themselves to re- 
frain from violence, and to be duti- 
ful and obedient to the sree 
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and her mother, gained, even in 
this season of their depression, a 
degree of liberty which, at an ear- 
lier period of this momentous con- 
test, they would have considered as 
an ample compensation or reward 
for all the trials and hardships 
to which they had submitted.— 
The terms, in fact, were such as 
might have been expected, had they 
possessed force equi al to that 
which was opposed to them, but 
preferred negotiation merely to 
avoid the hazard of an engagement. 
“Vet it was with much unwil- 
Hingness that they accepted them. 
‘They sug vested conditions 
which provided every degree of se- 
curity ‘and protection for them- 
but which laid them under 
ation to respect the claims 
of the eV ernment and the church; 
and they even complained that 
these conditions were altered with- 
out their concurrence. ‘They acted 
indeed, mn regard to the treaty, with 
a degree of disingenuity, which, 
had it been practised by the Re- 
cent, would have been loudly stig- 
matized as a breach of faith—as at: 
fording decisive evidence of the de- 
pravity anc corruption of her coun- 
‘Before they left Edinburgh, 
they proclaime «what they styled 
the chief heads of the appointment 
concerning the liberty of religion ; 
but far from conveying accurate in- 
formation to the people, the procla- 
mation announced, not the treaty 
which had been signed by both par- 
ties, and with reference to which 
the Duke and Earl of Huntly had, 
soon atter its being conclude “d, de- 
clared to Argyll, Glencairn, and 
the Prior, that if the Regent violat- 
ed the smallest part of it, they 
would desert her to uphold mcd 
Congregation, but the heads of 
rcreement, which had been at first 
presented by themselves, and which, 
atter discussion, had been rejected 
by the Queen. Flow diferent these 


ly Cs, 
no oblig 


eels, 


were from the actual treaty, and of 
course how unfairly the protestants 
acted in proclaining them, will be 
apparent from comparing the two. 

“The whole of this transaction 
merits the most severe censure. 
Not only was there a breach of sin- 
cerity—not only was the proclama- 
tion so framed as almost nec essarily 
to mislead; but one great design of 
it seems to have been to encourage 
turbulence, and to shelter sedition 
and rebellion. Every individual 
is erected into a judge upon the ful- 
filment of the treaty, and is invited, 
by those very men who had just 
been promising, as to all civil mat- 
ters, unqualified obedience to their 
sovercign, to make his complaint to 
them, that they might avenge the 
injury which, in his own esthnation, 
he had sustained. 

* Such conduct could not fai! to 
call forth the most pointed animad- 
version. ‘The friends of the regent 
complained that it evidenced a con- 
tempt of her authority; that the 
proclamation stated more to have 
been granted to the protestants than 
was really’ the case : while it madc 
no allusion to what lad been stipu- 
lated in favour of the clergy, and 
of those who professed the ests) 
lished religion. 

“To these allegations the reform: 
ers replied, that ne authority was 
assailed or despised, merely by their 
publishing the truth, to prevent an} 
mistakes which ignorance might 
have occasioned ; “that what they 
had proclaimed was in substance the 
same with the original treaty, whic), 
without any proot, indeed contrary 
to all proof, they affirmed had been 
surreptitiously altered by the per- 
sons employ ed! by the court to tran- 
scribe it; and they endeavoured to 
vindic ate themselvesfromthe charge 
of disingenucus concealmenty thie 
miserable subterfuge, that it was 
necessarv for them to mention what 


concerned tkeir opponents, as woe A 
vol 
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would naturally trom other sources 
week information. 

wretchedly does a depar- 
ture from genuine integrity pervert 
and lead captive the understanding ! 
Had the framers of this apology 
calmly reflected, they must have 
perceived, that what was their rea- 
son for passing over one part of the 
treaty, Was just as good a reason 
for not proclaiming it at all; that 
if they were really anxious to pre- 
vent the effects of ignorance, they 
should have disclosed the whole 
truth; because, as the treaty could 
not be comprehended unless all its 
provisions were. known, and as it 
was nnpossible to decide what could 
be construed as a breach of it, with- 
out being acquainted with the pri- 
vileges which it secured to every 
description of men, a partial ac- 
count of it might lead even their 
own adherents into the most dan- 
yerous errors. In a struggle in 
which the best feelings of our na- 
ture Were frequently displayed—in 
astruggle to which we have been 
so much indebted tor the most va- 
luadle political and religious bless- 
ings, it is painful to notice abberra- 
tons so inconsistent with all which 
is great and good, The truth, how- 
ever, it would be unfair to disguise ; 
and it may impress upon public and 
private characters the great danger 
of being led, even in the best of 
Causcs, to Commit what it would be 
shocking to every amiable principle 
to defend ; the necessity of cool and 
steady reflection—of checking, by a 
severe €Xamination of motives, that 
eagerness, which, under the guise 
ot virtue, may corrupt the morals 


of the individual, and wound the 
bappiness of socicty.” 


The important measure of sus- 
pending the regent from office, which 
Was adopted, in the course of the 
Sune year, by the reformed body, 

May 18)], 


7 


will enable us to atlord a specimen 
of Mr Cook’s tone of political dis- 
cussion. 


« This question brought at once 
before the council the scheme of 
deposing the regent, or of suspend- 
ing her authority ; and very ditfer- 
ent sentiments were avowed upon 
the right or the expediency of do- 
ing so. Some were of opinion, that 
it would be in the highest degree 
dangerous or unconstitutional. ‘They 
contended that there was no preces 
dent which could justify it; that 
every suspension of a regent 
mer times had taken place in the 
name of the sovereign ; and that it 
would be in fact a subversion of the 
government, if part of the nobility, 
not only without the Queen’s con- 
currence, but in express opposition 
to what they knew was her inclina- 
tion, should suspend her represents 
ative from the exercise of that au- 
thority which she had received trom 
the princess who sat on the throne. 

‘© The detenders of the measure, 
in reply, rested it upon this ground, 
that she was only a regent; that 
her appointment to that high office 
must be supposed to have been in- 
tended to promote the good of the 
nation; and that when she pursued 
policy evidently prejudicial to it, she 
might be prohibited from continu- 
ing to exert authority, which the 
Queen, as they were bound to be- 
lieve, would not wish to be abused. 

« As there was little probability 
that they would be unanimous, the 
lords who had resolved to proceed 
against the regent, wished to have 
their conduct sanctioned by the ap- 
probation of the ministers who were 
most revered by the people, and 
whose decision would powerfully in- 
fluence many who could not judge 
for themselves. Knox and Willock 
were accordingly asked to deliver 
their sentiments: a request with 

which 
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which they readily complied, con- 
vinced as they were, that the suc- 
cess of the reformation, in’ which 
they were so keenly and so lauda- 
bly terested, was intimately con- 
nected with the vigorous efforts 
which the associated lords would, 
alter this act of suspension, be, as 
they thought, compelled to make. 
** Willock laid down, with great 
perspicuity, the general maxims up- 
on which his opinion was founded. 
He affirmed, that although magi- 
strates were appointed by God, and 
derived their power from him, vet 
that power was limited by his holy 
word; that as subjects were com- 
manded to obey their magistrates, 
magistrates were enjoined to per- 
form certain duties to their subjects ; 
and that although God had appoint- 
ed magistrates to be his vicegerents 
upon earth, he never did establish 
them so as that they might not, for 
just causes, be deposed. After con- 
firming these propositions by vari- 
ous examples from Scripture, he 
drew this conclusion with regard to 
the particular case of the regent, 
* that since she had violated her du- 
ty to the subjects, which duty was 
impartially to administer justice, to 


preserve their liberty trom the inva- 


sion of strangers, and to suffer them 
to have God’s word freely preached 
io them—since she was herself an 


obstinate idolater and supporter of 


superstition, and since she had de- 
apised the counsel of the nobility, 
he saw no reason why the born 


sounsellors, nobility, and barons of 


the realm, might not deprive her 
et all authority.’ 

Here the doctrine of resist- 
ance is plainly avowed, and as plain- 
iy defended ; a doctrine theoretical- 
iy true: resting upon the most ob- 
v.ous dictates of reason; yet the 
application of which to existing go- 
Vernments, is, at all times, in the 
highest degree hazardous. No 
question can be conceived more de- 


licate, than whether, in any parti- 
cular instance, there subsists that 
severity of oppression, the removal 
of which can by no evils be too 
dearly purchased. Were man uni- 
formly guided, as he often flatters 
himself that he ts, by reason and 
truth, the question might, with the 
utmost safety, be freely discussed, 
and the proper answer to it steadily 
and unceasingly inculcated. But 
he does not come calmly to the de- 
cision; his judgment is in much 
danger of being biassed by the teel- 
ings which inaginary or real despo- 
tism had excited and what. still 
more disqualifies him for such a dis- 
cussion, his passions, his pride, his 
self-love, his anxiety to shew his 
power, are generally called into ac- 
tion. Although, then, in the pre- 
sent state of human nature, almost 
every attempt to carry the doctrine 
of resistance into execution is, as 
experience has too strongly illus- 
trated, to be avoided—although it 
should be stated with the utmost 
caution, yet it ought never to be 
forgotten that it is true; the know- 
ledge of its truth cannot fail to ex- 
ert a most salutary influence upor 
the conduct of rulers, and upon the 
whole tabric of government; and 
there are extreme cases, when even 
the most strenuous advocate of pas- 
sive obedience must revolt trom his 
principle—there is a degree ot ty- 
ranny to which the human race 
ought never to submit. It may, 
however, certainly be doubted, w he- 
ther there was any occasion to have 
recourse to the doctrine in Scot- 
Jand; and perhaps it is to be regret- 
ted, since no change was produced 
by it in the relative strength of par- 
ties, that the reformers took a step 
dictated by principles so readily ab- 
used, and aa. if not most care- 
fully directed, would spread over 
society the most deplorable mt 
sery. 

Knox, altheugh he decidedly 


apprev ca 
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approved the general principles of 
his friend, was more strongly im- 
pressed than Willock had been with 
the dangerous nature of the ground 
upon which they were treading. 
His vigorous understanding could 
not be so far blinded by his zeal, as 
to lead him to pronounce an unre- 
stricted judgment; he therefore 
added several limitations, which put 
the question upon rather a sater 
foundation. He declared, ¢ that 
the. iniquity and disorder of the 
gueen-regent ought im nowise to 
withdraw their hearts, or the hearts 
of other subjects, trom the obedi- 
ence due to their sovereign; that 
if they deposed the regent rather 
from malice and from envy, than 
trom regard to the commonwealth, 
and from conviction that her sins 
were incurable, they would not e- 
scape God’s just judgment, howso- 
ever she had deserved rejection from 
honours ?? and he required that no 
such sentence should be pronounced 
against her, ¢ but that, upon known 


and open repentance, and upon her 


conversion to the commonwealth, 
and submission to the nobility, place 
should be granted to her of regress 
to the same honours of which for 
jest causes she might be deprive 
ed.’ 

“ The opinions of these divines 
had the full effect which the lords 
who requested them had expected. 
Every objection was silenced, and 
when the question was put, all gave 
their assent that the regent should 
be suspended.” 


Our limits will new render it im- 
possible. that we should do more 
than extract the concluding obser- 
vations upon the causes which led 
to the final triumph of the struggle 
for religious reform, and the cha- 
Tacter of its leading promoters. 


\ hen the reformation was in- 
troduced into Scotland, there was 


little or no probability of its acquir- 
ing an establishment. ‘The sove- 
reign, the clergy, many of the most 
powerful of the nobility, the wealth 
and the influence of the nation, 
were all directed against it; while 
the people, sunk in ignorance, and 
debased by slavery, tettered by the 
obstinate prejudices which a_reli- 
gion, laying fast hold of the weak- 
ness of iuman nature, had created, 
could not have been expected to 
appreciate the value of the bless- 
ing, or to feel much anxiety about 
securing its possession. Yet, from 
a combination of causes gradualiy 
acquiring strength, the most turmi- 
dable obstacles were surmounted. 
Neglect and persecution failed in 
arresting the diffusion of the re- 
formed faith; it was embraced by 
increasing numbers, until the pub- 
lic voice solicited or demanded that 
it should be declared to be the taith 
of the nation. They who survey 
the history of the world, with re- 
ference to that Omnipotent Peing 
who ruleth throughout the universe, 
must trace, with gratitude and ad- 
miration, many signal tuterpositions 
of his providence tor weakening the 
dominion of error, and strengthen- 
ing the cause of religious truth, as- 
sociated, as it happily was, with po- 
litical freedom; waile they whe 
look not beyond the passions, the 
talents, and the exertions of men, 
for the revolutions which mark the 
history of the human race, must 
discern that the efforts to dissemi- 
nate the protestant religion were 
made with judgment, and with # 
perseverance which no privation and 
no suffering could relax or destroy. 

“ Inthe arduous contest for truth, 
Knox bore a most conspicuous part. 
‘The nobles who defended the prin- 
ciples of the retormation, were ot- 
ten guided by interested motives ; 
and although it cannot be admitted 
that they were indifferent about re- 
ligion, it is certain that their zeal 
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for its purty sometimes elded to 
the fascinating love of affluence or 
of honour. But Knox never fora 
moment deserted what he believed 
to be his duty. In the most trying 
seasons he remained inflexible; and 
nithough susceptible of the ardour 
of friendship, and connected by the 
strongest ties with the eminent and 

owertul men with whom he had 
an acted, he did not hesitate to 
stand alone, to forfeit their kind- 
ness and their esteem, when he 
could not preserve these without a 
compromise endangering the liberty 
or religion of his country — [’artak- 
ing of the reughness of an age, in 
which the refinement of polite man- 
ners was unknown, he sometimes 
acted with a rude sternness, which, 
in modern times, would be consi- 
dered os indicating a cruel and sa- 
vage disposition. In this respect, 
however, he was not singular; he 
would have been singwar had he 
not thus acted. But amidst all his 


eagerness, amidst the severity of 


remonstrance or reproach, his eye 
was invariably fixed upon the im- 
prevement of his fellow-creatures ; 
while with one hand he planted the 
banners of religious reformation, 
with the other he brake the f: tters 
with which despetism would have 
chained and degraded his country- 
men. 

** The political and religious sen- 


timents of the elegant and profound: 


historian of England, have led him 
uniformly to speak of this distin- 
guished reformer with asperity or 
contempt ; and writers intinitely in- 
ferior have adopted the unfounded 
aspersions which he sanctioned. But 
let not literary fame succeed in hid- 
ing what ought not to be concealed, 
and what ought for ever to be re- 
collected with gratitude ; that to 
what has been branded as the sedi- 
tion of Knox, we owe the first im- 
provement of the science of go- 


vernment: that to what has beer 
condemned as his fanaticism, we are 
indebted for that emancipation from 
spiritual oppression, trom which so 
much that is goed has happily re- 
sulted. 

« That he was occasionally in er- 
ror, that he often appre! nded dan- 
eer where it did net exist, that he 
frequently acted with a vehemcnce 
which he ought to have cheelhed, 
that his zeal was sometimes mingled 
with enthusiasm, it is impossi)le to 
deny; but, although he wes not 
pertect, he should still be contem- 
plated as one of the most illustrious 
ofmen. His opinions upon gescrne 
ment, upon morals, upon reli. ion, 
display a vigour of mind, an acvte- 
ness of penetration, a soundnces of 
understanding, which, for the pe- 
riod at which he lived, are astonish- 
ing: and if they who have banished 
ignorance, promoted — intellectual 
cultivation, and disseminated the 
inestimable blessings of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, ought to be revered, 
an attentive examination of his con- 
duct warrants us to ascribe to him 
a high place amongst the benetac- 
tors of mankind. 

One delightful circumstance 
connected with the reformation i 
Scotland, must have struck all who 
have attended to its advancemcnt. 
it was a revolution unstained by 
blood, unsullied by the cruelty ot 
active persecution. ‘That its estab- 
lishment was too much connected 
with intolerance, that the antipathy 
to popery, and the nature of the 
opposition made to it were illiberal, 
cannot be doubted. All this, how- 
ever, was the fault of the times. 
The human mind, even in its ut- 
most energy, Cannot at ence free 
itself from prejudices which ages 
have confirmed; and candour re- 
quires, that in estimating the me- 
rit of the reformers, this should not 
be forgotten. But their principle. 
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both with respect to doctrine and to 
discipline, tended to cherish liber- 
ality of sentiment. These princi- 
ples, after every attempt to pervert 
or to eradicate them, are now gain- 
ing ground; and the most enlight- 
ened friends of religion in Scot- 
land, while they profess the faith 
of their fathers, and value as they 
ought the liberty of professing it, 
extend indulgence to those who dit- 
jer from them, mingling what ne- 
ver should be separated, zeal tor 
what is believed to be true, with 
the patience of forbearance, and the 
mildness of charity.” 


Treatise on Rural Affairs 3 being the 
Substance of the Article “ Agri- 
culiure,”? originally published in 
the Edinburgh Encyclopedia: with 
TInprowments and Addition. By 
Robert Brown, Farmer at Mar- 
kle, in the County of Hadding- 
ton. Edinburgh, Oliphant and 
3rown ; London, Longman and 
Co. 2vols. Svo. 1811. 


\ YE have seldom heard of any 

work on agricultural and 
rural affairs in general, in which we 
ielt more Interested, than in these 
two volumes. Mr Brown of Mar- 
kle is a gentleman to whom we are 
not personally knowa ; but his emi- 
nent character as an illustrious far- 
mer, and as a very intelligent and 
correct writer on farming affairs, are 
well and generally understood. We 
have perused these volumes with a 
high degree of satisfaction. They 
bring down to the present day the 
valuable information which appears 
to be most useful to practical far- 
mers; and they tend to throw light 
on almost every department of agri- 
culture. Under these impressions, 
we intended to have given, in this 
humber, a concise view of these 
volumes ; but certain circumstances 
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occurred which occasioned that task 
to be delayed till a succeeding one. 
In the mean time, we believe no 
farmer that relishes correct and en- 
lightened views on rural aifairs, will 
be able to attain these views in so 
condensed a form, or in so trusty a 
channel, as in the volumes now be- 
fore us. The review of some works 
is painful, being little better than 
time and labour lost. Mr Browun’s 
work is of a very different charac- 
ter ; and we shall with pleasure give 
it a second perusal for that purpose. 
At the same time, if in any thing 
we feel inclined to differ from the 
author, we shall freely state what 
we think; but as his work «avoids 
theory, and chiefly dwells on plain 
principles and the best practice, lit- 
tle or no room for sucha dujerence 
of opinion is likely to occur. We 
hear that the sale of this work is 
good ; and we should indeed be sur- 
prised if it were not, as every far- 
mer will be desirous to have at hand 
the condensed views of one of the 
most approved and respectable men 
in that profession. A speculator in 
agriculture may perhaps be inore 
gratified with the works of some 
chemical essavist, who has turned 
his theories into that channel; but 
a judicious farmer who seeks to ex- 
tend his knowledge and views in the 
line of approved practice and utill- 
ty, will find the time employed in 
perusing these volumes very amply 
repaid ; and probably the books 
may continue on his mantel-piece, 
to be at hand, as a work of reter- 
ence and instruction. 


New Works published in Edinburgh. 


ETTERS of Anna Scward ; 
written between the years 


1784 and 1807. 6 vols. Svo. 

L.3. Ss. 
The Dramatic Works of John 
Ford ; 
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Ford; with an Introduction, and 
Explanatory Notes. By Henry 
Weber, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. L.1. 10s. 

An Abridgement of all the Acts 
ef the General Assemblies of the 
Church of Scotland, from the year 
1658 to 1810 inclusive. ‘To which 
is subjoined an Appendix, contain- 
ing an Abridgement of all the Acts 
relative to the Church of Scotland. 
$vo. 15s. 

Selt-Control, a Novel. Second 
Edition. $3 vols. small L.l. 4s, 


Scotlish Literary Intellicence. 
‘ o 


\ R SCOTT will speedily pub- 
{ lish a Poem, entitled “ The 
Vision of Don Roderick,” the pro- 
tits of which will be appropriated 
to the relief of the suffering Portu- 
guese. [tis founded on an mcident 
mn the History of Portugal. 


Literary Intelligence, English and 
Foreign. 


Ro HUTTON has, for some 

time past, been employing huis 
leisure in arranging and printing a 
complete collection of what may be 
considered his original discoveries, 
improvements, and inventions, un- 
der the tithe of “* Tracts,’’ mathe- 
matical and philosophical, in 3 vols. 
$vo. of which the first volume is 
printed, and ready for publication, 
containing, among many improve- 
ments, a greatly enlarged edition of 
his Treatise on Bridges. 

Mr J. Norris Brewer, has ready 
for press a new Romance, in four 
volumes, under the tithe of “ An 
Old Fannly Legend, or one Hus- 
band and two Marriages.” 

Mr Cuitt’s second set of Etch- 
ings of the Antiquities of Chester 
will be published early in May. 

Mr Thomas Orger, husband of 
the beautiful Mrs Orger, of the 
Liyceum Theatre, is now closely 


engaged in making 4 new Translae 
tion of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, in 
Rhyme, to be published in quarter- 
ly Numbers. The first Number to 
make its appearance in the course 
of next month. 

Dr Edwards has nearly finished a 
work in two volumes, with which 
he has been long engaged, to as- 
certain the real and relative foun- 
dations of ‘the different civil, poli- 
tical, commercial, and individual 
interests of society and nations. 

Mr HH. M. Browne has in the 
press, and will speedily publish, the 
Apothecary’s Vade Mecum, or 
Companion to the New London 
Pharmacopaia, tor the use of Stu- 
dents and junior Practitioners. 

Mr Peter Nicholson has in for- 
wardness, a Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture, to be completed in two 
quarto volumes, with many plates. 

General Malcolm, late envoy to 
the court of Persia, will shortly 
whlish a sketch of the Political 
History of India, from 1784 to the 
present time. 

Dr Thomas Young, has nearly 
ready for publication, im octavo, 2 
System of Practical Nosology ; with 
an Introduction to Medical Litera- 
ture in general. 

Dr Curry, of Guy’s [Hospital, hae 
in the press a work, on the Nature 
of the Hepatic Function, which 1s 
to be comprised in two octavo 
lumes. 

The state papers and letters of 
Sir Walter Aston, afterward Lord 
Aston, ambassador in Spain in the 
reign of James 1. and Charles I. are 
uniformly with those of 

talph Sadler, in two quarto vo- 
Jumes. 

Mr Clifford, editor of the state 
papers of Sir Ralph Sadler, has 1 
the press, in a quarto volume, Tia- 
all Poetry; with notes, &c. &c. 

The Rev. H. B. Wilson is pre- 
pang for the press ** A History of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, Lon- 
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don,” from its foundation to the so proved, according to the same re- 4 } 7 
present time. port, that the syrup of maize is sus- 
Dr Pearson’s Warburtonian Lec- ceptible of passing into the vinous : 
tures, preached in Lincoln’s Inn fermentation, and that by distilla- 
¢ghapel, will soon appear. tion may be obtained from it an ex- 
cellent alcohol, little or not at all Hy 
different from that obtained from 
Memoirs of the Progress of Manu- molasses which has been subjected i" 
Jucturesy Chemistry, Science, and 
"the Fine Arts. A physician of Mentz has lately WW 
CCORDING to a report made published a caution to nurses on ia 
i X by Messrs Deyeux and Then- the abuse of the narcotic properties 
ard to the first class of the Institute, of the poppy, which, as this plant | i 
M. Zanetti has discovered a mode is becoming an article of cultiva- y 
of extracting from maize avery fine tion, cannot be too extensively | i 
syrup, the flavour of which is com- known. Several imecautious mo- if 
parable, in every respect, to the thers, in order to keep their child- i 
syrup made from the sugar-cane. ren quiet, give them milk in which: “| 
Instead of pressing, as had hereto- the heads of poppies, after the seed i] 
fore been attempted, the entire is taken out, or other parts, have 4) 
stalk of the maize, M. Zanetti re- been steeped or boiled. In time i 
moves the leaves and the external this practice induces a_ lethargic nA 
skin, so that he submits to the pres- habit, and some children remain in- . 
sure only that portion of the vege-  curably stupid all their lives in con- a 
table which contains the most sac- sequence of this pernicious aud wn- : 
sharinc matter. M. Zanetti has al- natural sedative. 
| 


pPoctry. 
4 
The Kitten. Backward coil’d, and crouching low, x | 
With glaring eyeballs watch thy foe, 44 
By Joanna Baillie, The housewife’s spindle whirling round, ae 
. ; Or thread, or straw, that on the ground 
Wa wToN drole, whose harmless play Its shadow throws, by urchin sly 
Beguiles the rustic’s closing day, Held out to lure thy roving eye; 
When drawn the ev'niue® tire about, Then, onward stealine, fir rcely spring 
Sit aged Crone, and thoughtless Lout, Upon the futile, faithtess thine, sig 
a child epou his three-foct stool, Now, wheeling round, with bootless skill, , 
Who, bending to the friendly light, 
usy sleig at a sidelong rear’st, with rump it air, 
Hew thy tricks and sportive graces, Erected stiit, and gait awry, 
corcled reund with merry faces, um@dam iy her tautrums high: 
i 
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Though ne'er a madam of them all 

Whose silken kirtie sweeps the hall, 

More varied trick and whim displays, 

To cach the admiring stranger's gaze. 
Hoth power measur’d verses dwell, 

All che eacaries wild to tell ? 

Ah, no! the start, the jet, the bound, 

"Che giddy scamper round and round, 

With teap, and jerk, and high curve, 

And many a whirling somerset, 

(Permitted be the modern Muse 

Lxpresson technical to use) 

"Vhese mock the deftest rhymester’s skill, 

But poor in art, though rich in will, 
‘Phe featest tumbler, stage-bedight, 

"Yo thee is but a clumsy wight, 

Who every limb and sinew strains 

"Po do what costs thee little pains, 

For which, | trow, the gapmg crowd 

Reguites him oft with plaudits loud. 

Bur, stopp’d the while thy wanton play, 

Applauses, too, thy feats repay : 

For then, beneath some urchin’s hand, 

With modest pride thou tak’et thy stand, 

While many a streke of fondness glides 

Along thy back and tabby sides, 

Dilated swells thy glossy tur, 

And lodly sings thy busy purr; 

As, well the equal sound, 


"Thy clutching feet bepat the ground, 


Acd all their harmless claws disclase, 

Like prickles of an early rose ; 

While softly from thy whisker’d check 

"Phy hall-clos’d eyes peer mild and meck. 
But vot alone by cottarre fire 

Do rustics rude thy feats admire. 

‘The learned sage, whose thoughts explore 

"The widest range of human lore, 

Or, with unfettter’d fancy, fy 

"Through airy heights of poetry, 

Pausing, smiles with altered air 

‘To see thee climb his elbow chair, 

Or, struegiing on the mat below, 

Hoid wartare with his toe, 

"the widow’d dame, or lonely maid, 

Who ain the still, but cheerless shade 

Of home vusocial, spends her age, 

And rarely turns a letter’d page ; 

Upon the hearth for thee lets fall 

“Vhe rounded cork, or paper ball, 

Nor chides thee on thy wicked watch 

The ends of ravell’d skein to catch, 

But lets thee have thy wayward will, 

Perplexmg oft her sober skill. 

Ev'n he, whose mind of gloomy bent, 

In lonely tow'r or prison pent, 

Reviews the wit of former days, 

And loaths the world and all its ways; 

What time the lamp’s unsteady gieam 

Doth rouse him from his moody dream, 

Peels, as thou gambol’st round his scat, 
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His heart with pride less fercely iseat, 
And smiles, a link mw thee to find 
‘That joins him stil to living kind, 

Whence hast thou then, thou witless Puss, 
The magic pow’r to charm us thus? 
Is it, that in thy elaring eye, 
And rapid moveinents, we cesery, 
While we at ease, secure from ill, 
The chimpey corner snugly fill, 
A lion, darung on the prey, 
A tyeer, at his ruthless play? 
Or, is it, that in thee we trace, 
With all thy varied wanton grace, 
Ar emblem view’d with hindred ere, 
Of tricksy, restless infancy ? 
Ah! many a lightly spertive child, 
Who hath, like thee, our wits beguil’d, 
"Vo dull and seher manhood grows, 
With strange recoil our hearts disown. 
Ev’n so, poor Kit! must thou endure, 
When thou becom’st a cat demure, 
Full many a cuff and angry word, 
Chid roughly from the tempting board 
And yet, for that thou hast, | ween, 
So oft our favour'd playmate been, 
Soft be the change which thou shalt prove. 
When time hath spoil’d thee of our love ; 
Still be thou deem d, by housewile fut, 
A comely, careful, mousing cat, 
Whose dish is, for the public good, 
Replenish’d oft with sav rv food, 

Nor, when thy span of life is past, 
Be thou to pond or dunghill cast, 
But gently on good mats spade 
Beneath the decent sod be laid, 
And children shew, with ghstuing 
The place where poor old Pussy hics. 


Lines written on the \st of Mav. 
(A cloudy morning-} 


Haiti Contemplation! ‘Teach an erring 
man 

rhe ways obscure of Providence to scan, 

Teach him, though ills oppress, or blessings 
shine, 

That all on earth is rul’d by Power Divine: 

That hke the clouded sky, his clouded hte 

Is but a proof of elemental strife: 

‘That in this world, his duty to fulfil, 

God grants him power to know both goods 
and all, 

And while he tries Heaven's windings “@ 
explore, 

Teach hum eternal wisdom to adore. 


A. D. Ait. 67. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, April 1. 


HE Duke of Gratron took the oaths 
and his feat. 

Lord Lauderdale moved fome amend- 
ments on the Commercial Credit Bill, which 
were negatived without a divifion. 

Thursday, April 4. 

The Royal Affent was given by Commil- 
fion to the Commercial Credit, Exchequer 
Sills Funding, Militia Indemnity, Annual 
indemnity, Military Inquiry, and feveral 
private Bills. 

Earl Stanhope, at the conclufion of a pre- 
Liminary {peech, moved that the Circular 
Letrer of Mr Pole was a violation of the 
jaw, in requiring the Magiftrates to do 
acts which were not authorized by law. 

The Lord Chancellor was of opinion 
that uoder the Convention AQ, the meet- 
ing of all claifes of people in Ireland, 
whether Proteftants, Difienters, or Catho- 
lics, was unlawful. He thought the lan- 
guage of Mr Pole’s letter flovenly put to- 
gether, and that it would have been im- 
' roved by the omiflion of a word here and 

Lord Stanhope profeffed himfelf fatisfied 
with the admidlions of the Noble and Learn- 
ed Lord, to whom he would not now give 
the trrmming he had intended. 

_ The motion was thea negatived by a ma- 
jority of 15, 

Friday, April 5. 
_ Earl Grofvenor moved the fecond read- 
ing of the Bill for preventing the granting 
vt places in reverfion. 

The Lord Chancellor approved of the 
principle of the Bill, but contended that by 
the provifions of the Regency Bill, the 
power of granting places was in abeyance. 

Che motion was then negatived without 
a divifion, and the Bill ordered to be read 
* fecond time that day fix months. 


Monday, Aprit 8. 


The Marquis Weliefly prefented a mef- 
May 181]. 
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fage from the Prince Regent, (fame as 
in the Commons,) and moved, thac it be 
taken aus confideration to-morrow, and 
the Lords to be fummoned. 

ZT ucsday, april 9. 


The Militia Enlittment Bill was read a 
third time and pafied, 


TU REGENT’S MESSAGE. 

The Marquis Wellefly moved the order 
of the day, for taking into confideration the 
meflage of his Royal Highnefs the Prince 
Reyent, refpeQing fome afliftance to be 
given to thole Portuguete who had fuffered 
from the calamities of the war. After 
tating, that, in point of faith and public 
honour, as well as on account of the com- 
mon principles of humanity, and the itrik- 
ing difference it would exhibit of our con- 
du@ when contrafled with the conduct of 
the French—the afliflance now aike: fhould 
be granted to the Portuguefe, who allo 
merited it from the exeruions they had 
made ; the Noble Lord concluded by mov- 
ing that an humble addrefs fhould be pre- 
fented to the Prince Regent, &c. that the 
Houfe would cordially affit him in afford- 
ing fuch fpeedy relief as the circumitances 
ftated in his Royal Highnefs’s meflage 
appeared to require, to the amount of 
L. 100,000. 

Earl Grofvenor felt confiderable difficulty 
in according to this propofition, on account 
of the Jarge fum which had already been 
voted for the affiftance of Portugal He 
therefore hoped the Houfe would paufe, 
and confider well before they would accede 
to this meature. 

The Earl of Harrowby was fure that 
there never had been {uch a fpelacle fhewn 
to the eyes of indignant Europe as that 
which had been made by the barbarity of 
the French army in Portugal; a circum- 
ftance which, however much to be de- 
plored, afforded a great opportunity for 
the difplay of Britifh generofity. Under 
thefe circumftances, he trufted the Houle 
would adopt the meafure. 

The motion then egreed to. 

Wertnestay, 
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Wednesday, April 10. 

The Printers’ indemnity Bill was brought 
from the Commons, and read a firft time. 

Lord Borigdon faid, that unlefs it was 
fated to be ijurious to the common caufe, 
he would move immediarely after the re- 
cefs, an addrefs to the Prince Regent, for 
copies of all communications between his 
Mj -fty'’s Munifters and the Spanifh Go- 
vernment, on the fubjed&t of the organiza 
tion of the Spanifh armies after the manner 
of the Portuguefe. After they had feen 
what had paffed in the battle of Barrofa, 
the necefliry of this motion would be ap- 
parent. 

The Ear! of Liverpool faid, that the pro- 
priety of fuch an organization was as ap- 
parent to minifters as to every man elfe ; 

t be thought the metion had better be 
deferred for the prefent. ‘That it had not 
yet taken place, depenced on national feel- 
ing, and other ecircumftances, which in 
other cafes had heen of effential fervice to 
the common caufe. 

Lord Boringdon then withdrew his no- 
tice. — Adjourned. 


Thursday, april 1. 


The Royal affent was given by commif- 
fion to the militia enlifiment bill, and feve- 
ral private bills. 

On the motion of the Earl of Weftmore- 
Jand, the Houle adjourned to Wednefday 
fe’ennight. 


Wednesday, April 24, 

Their Lordthips met at four o'clock, pur- 
fuant to adjournment. The bills on the 
table were forwarded in their refpective 
tlayes. 

The foreign ambaffadors’ penfion bill was 
read a third time, and paffed. 

Lord Brownlow prefented a petition from 
Lord Carberry, praying to have his claim 
allowed to vote in the choice of Irith peers. 
Laid on the table. 

Friday, April 26. 
THANKS TO LORD WELLINGTON. 


Lord Liverpool rofe to move the thanks 
ef the Houfe to Lord Vifcount Wellington. 
His Lordthip paffed a high eulogium on 
the talents of the Britifh General, defend- 
ing the fyftem which had been purfued in 
the peniniula, as the beft mode of defend- 
ing our own country. 

Earl Grey perfe@ly concurred in the 
morion of the Noble Earl. He, however, 
felt he fhowld be unworthy of a feat in that 
Houle uf he did nee advert to the opinion 
he had formerly exprefled, and rejoice that 
the anticipation he then found himfelf com- 
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pelled to make, had proved to be erre- 
neous. Whether the opinions he then en- 
tertained were well or ill-founded, accord. 
ing to the cireumftances which then exifted, 
was now of little confequence. ‘Thefe opin- 
ions were dictated by a fincere regard for 
the welfare of the country, and by a con- 
{cientious attention to her interefts; in a 
word, they were the opinions he honeftly 
entertained.— hofe who held a contrary 
opinion, who anticipated nothing but fuc- 
cefs, were of courfe bound in honour and 
in duty to exprefs their gratitude to him 
who had achieved it, and in this point of 
view an additional value might be conceiv- 
ed to be conferred by the thanks of thofe 
who had not anticipated fuccels with the 
fame confidence, but who now felt the fuc- 
cefs achieved to be of the greateft import- 
ance. He was moft happy to find that the 
refult had not poi with his antici- 
pam and with the moft hearty cordiality 

e a. fupport the motion of the Noble 
Ear]. 

Lord Suffolk fupported the motion, which 
was carried unanimoully. 

The Earl of Liverpool then moved, that 
the thanks of the Houfe be communicated 
by the Lord Chancellor to Lord Wellington 
and Sir William Beresford, and to the al- 
lied Englifh and Portuguefe forces under 
their command, 


Monday, April 29. 


The Earl of Roselyn moved for certain 
returns refpecting the importation of barley. 

Lord Vitcount Sidmouth gave notice, that 
he fhould on the 9th of May (Thurfday) 
call their Lordfhipe’ attention to the im- 
portant fubje&t he had before noticed, and 
fhould on that day ftate his fentiments at 
length. His Lordfhip meved, that the 
Lords be fummoned for that day. Or- 
dered. 


Tuesday, April 30, 

The Houfe fat fome hours on the Ban- 
bury peerage, which was poltponed tall 
Thurfday. The Cloncurry divorce bill 
was deferred till Friday. Several private 
bills were brought up and read. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 1. 
MILITIA ENLISTMENT BILL. 


Mr Secretary Ryder flated, that in con- 
fequence of what had happened in the 
Committee upon this Bill laft week, he 
thould propofe to add clauie to 
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the crown to enlift a certain number of 
men as fupernumeraries, with a view to 
prevent the cafe ever occurring of the mi- 
litia being below their quota or former ef- 
tabifiment. After a few words from Mr 
Elliot and Mr Whitbread, Lord Palmers- 
ton then moved, “ That the report of this 
Bill be brought up.” 

Mr Elliot and Mr Giles difapproved of 
the Bill. Mr Bankes obferved, that this 
great objection to the Bill would be done 
away, were he permitted to introduce the 
claufe, of which he had formerly f{poken, 
as an amendment, chat there fhould be no 
ballot till the year 1813. 

Lord Caftlereagh {poke in favour of the 
meafure, as the moft eligible and effectual 
means for recruiting the whole army. 

Col. Baftard eppofed the Bill, and all 
fuch forced leaps as thofe through the mi- 
litia into the regulars. 

Col. Wood was on the other fide, and 
fupported the meafure. The militia, he 
maintained, could be kept up at more than 
their quota by beat of drum, and an an- 
pual draught might be made from them 
without ever creating a neceflicy for ballot. 
The amendments were then read a fecond 
time and agreed to, as were allo feveral 
new claufes introduced by Mr Ryder. 

SUPPLY. 

Ina Committee of Supply, Mr A. Cooper, 
moved that there be granted for ordnance, 
for the land fervice for the prefent year, the 
fum of L.$,412,211. 11s. 10d. the 
queflion being put, 

The Hon. Mr Ward, though he did not 
mean to yo into detail, yet fele it neceffary, 
when fo me a fum was to be voted, to fay 
afew words. He was unwiiling to inter- 
rupt the general exultation on a former oc- 
cafion at an achieyment which had fulfilled 
the hopes of national partiality, and efta- 
blifhed the proudeft pretenfions of national 
fuperiority. He could not help now, how- 
ever, alluding to the unfortunate and de- 
plorable conduct of our allies on that oc- 
cafion ; a condué&t which the. prudence 
which chara@erized Gen. Graham had na- 
turally prevented his noticing. It was ut- 
terly impoflible to view the condu@ of the 
Spaniards without feelings of the urmott 
diffatisfaction, After the details of the 
glorious efforts of our brave troops, it ap- 
peared to him utterly incredible how any 
tet of men could remain cold-blooded fpec- 
tators of fcenes, the very recital of which 
was fufficient to warm the heart of the 
hearer. There was another circumftance 
he withed to mention, and that was the in- 
ferior fituation which the Britith General 

ld vader General La Pena. What! was 
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it to be endured chat Britifh officers fhould 


be under the command of thofe who had 
either no: energy in themfelves, or, if they 


‘had, did not choofe to call it forth? He 


knew the delicacy of the fubject, but there 
was a point at which delicacy muft top. 
Any confequence would be preferable to 
placing our brave troops at the difpofal of 
fuch Generals as La Pena, a man who 
would fend the apparently ironical meflage 
after the battle to our exhaufted troops, 
that “ that was the precife time to puriue 
the victory, and raife the fiege of Cadiz ;” 
even when he with his army did not {tira 
ftep, our army had, by almott incredible 
efforts, efcaped this time, but we had no 

right to calculate on many fuch viclories. 
Mr Perceval was by no meaus {yrs shat 
the Hon. Gentleman had any grounds so 
bear him out in the affertions he hadido 
loofely made ; he rather thought that that 
Hon, Gentleman had exprefled himfelt 
much more ftrongly than any materials 
with which he may be furnifhed could pof- 
fibly juftify, (dear, Hear!) Wf the Hon, 
Gentieman had conrented himfelf with ex- 
prefling his regret that the Spaniards did 
not appear to have taken a more forward 
part in the action of that day, and figmify- 
ing his with for more fatisfactory explana- 
tion upon that fubjedt ; if he had done this, 
he could have done nothing in which he 
would not have been fully warranted by 
circumflances; but when he thought pro- 
per, uninformed as he muft be upon the fub- 
ject, to take upon himfelf to deferibe all 
the Spaniards as the cold-blooded fpectators 
of the fight of Barrofa, he (M. P.) could 
not help thinking it as not a generous nor 
a fair anticipation of that judgment which 
was yet to be pronounced upon perfons 
who were then upon their trial. Did Gen. 
Graham—/ Hear, Hear ! from several meme 
bers.) Gentlemer cried fZear, Hear! be- 
fore they knew what they were to hear, (« 
laugh.)—Did Gen. Graham give the leait 
foundation for ftigmatizing all the Spaniards 
as cold-blooded ipectators; or did he not 
ftate the reverfe of this? the very reverie 
of what alone could juttify the ftrong ian- 
guage made ufe of by the Hon. Gentleman ? 
What were the words of Gen. Graham ? 
He fays, “ the exhaufted flate of the troops 
made purfuit impoflible. A pofition was 
then taken on the eaftgrn fide of tie hill ; 
and we were ftrengtheped on our right by 

the return ef the two Spanith battalions.” 
Mr Ward—“ Returing joy the return /” 
Mr Perceval—*‘, l, then, to read it 
with all the emphafis the Hon. Gencleman 
thinks neceffury, ‘* by the retwn of the two 
Spanifh battalions that had been attached 
before 
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before to my divifion, but which I had left 
on the hill, and which bid been ordered to 
retire.” ( Hear, Hear / frm the Opposition. / 
But did Gentlemen forger what followed? 
‘The next paragraph of the difpatch ftated. 
that thele batealions made every effort to 
come bach in time, when it was known 
that we were engaged.” Now, without 
inquiring into the propriety of the order 
that made thofe two battalions retire from 
the hill, he atked if there was any thing in 
the difpatch of Gen, Graham to fubject 
them at leaft to the charge of being the 
cold-blooded fpe@ators? Was it then 
either juft or generous towards the men of 
thefe two battalions to call them by fuch 
opprobrious terms? He fhould not enter 
into that part of the fpeech of the Hon. 
Gentleman which celated to the conduct of 
the spamfh war by the Spanifh people. He 
would merely flate, that, notwithttanding 
all the prognottications of Gentlemen op- 
pofite, they had fill fucceeded in keeping 
their country unfubdaed by France; and he 
repeated his opinion, that, confidering the 
difficulties ender which they laboured, they 
had done wonders. 

After fome obfervations from Mr Whit- 
bread. Gen. Tarleton, and Mr Richard 
Wellefly, the Ordnance Grant, as also the 
Commifisariat and other eilimates were 
dgreed to. 

Tuesday, April 2. 
WESTERN FISUERY BILL, 


Mr Curwen moved, that it be read a 
fecond time on Monday next. An amend- 
ment was propofed by Sir W. Lemine, that 
it be read a fecond time this day fix months, 
which laf{ was carried without a divifion ; 
confequently the Bul was loft. 

TOLLS ON MAIL Coacues. 


Lord Binning, rofe to move, that a 
Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the expediency of the exemptions from toll 
yrented to mail coaches in Great Britain. 
He obferved, that very ferious injury was 
tuftained thronghout all parts of the king- 
Jom by this exemption, bur more particul- 
arly in Scotland. in the North and Welt of 
England, and in Wales. The complaint 
was, that heavy carriages (weighing at 


leaft 40 cwt.) paffed up and down the va-’ 


rious turnpike-roads, withont contributing 
to their repair and maintenance. In Scot- 
land the hardthips were peculiarly tevere. 
“Lhere were ten mails ranning through 19 
or 20 Scots counties, and affeBing the rate 
to the amount of £.. 6885 annually; in 
fome inftances depriving the roads of a 


third, and even a half of what they would 
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otherwile obtain. He underlood that tie 
profits of the proprietors of the mail hes 
were immenfe, aod he did no: fee why they 
might not bear a part of the burden. Con- 
vinced that the exemption was pattial and 
opprefiive, he moved for the appointnenc 
of a Committee, &c. 

Mefirs Wynn, R. Dundas, W. Smith, 
and Sic P. Murray, warmly fupported the 
motion, which was oppofed by Mr Perce- 
val, but ultimately carried by a Majoiity 
ot 5, 

Wednesday, April 3, 

On Sir S. Romiily s pretentyng the report 
of the five Bills for mitigation of capital 
punifhments, Mr Frankland faid that the 
Magiftrates and other perfons inter. 
eited, were abfent on curcuits, and that 
few Members were prefent: he recom- 
mended an adjournment, which, as only 
nineteen Members were in the Houle, took 
piace. 

The Diftillery Bill was read a fecond 
time, and ordered to be comunitted, 


Thursday, April 4. 

General Gafcoigne, after taking a view 
of the military eflablifhment from 1614 to 
the prefent time,—and dwelling on the ine 
adequate pay of the officers, which he con- 
tended was lefs now than in 1695, owmy 
to the dedu@lion on account of the income- 
t2x,—moved for a committee ro inquire toto 
the fate of the army, as far as related to 
the distribution of the money granted for 
their pay. 

L.rd Palmerftone remarked, that the 
gallant General, in allowing that officers 
ought not to be exempted from paying the 
income-tax, had overthrown great part of 
the argument on which fe refted his cafe. 
There was a material diftineion between 
the pay granted to the privates and that 
given to the officers: The former found 
their own fubfittance; -which was fur from 
being the cafe with the latter, whofe chief 
objets in entering the army were the hon- 
ours and diftinétions to which merit muft 
in due -courfe of time advance them. He 
thought the appointment of a committee 
would excite expe@tations in the army, and 
corre(ponding ones in the navy, which it 
would not be in the power of the Houfe te 
gratily. 

Mr Hotchivfon argued in favour of an 
inereafe of pay to the army, which would 
nor exceed annually 80,0001. or 99,0001. ; 
and concluded a warm eulogium upon the 
military, by declaring that thofe who could 
think they would for a moment, by any 
gtievances real or imaginary, forget their 


to themfelves, their profeflion, and 
their 
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gheir country; were unworthy of fuch an 
KA J. Pulteney, Meffrs Smith, ‘Thornton, 
Wilberforce, and Taylor. fupported the mo- 
tion , which was oppoled by General Pare 
lero: , and finally vegatived, without a di- 
jon 

“ the motion of Mr Barham, a commit- 
tee was to coufider of the practi- 
cab yy of carrying free labourers from the 
Faft t> the Weil Iodies. 

Mr Perceval propofed, that, in purfvance 
of thy a@ of Pariiament, notice fhould be 
given to the Eait Ind:a Company of the ex- 
piration of their charter; and that all ar- 
rears t them fhould be paid up on or be- 
fore the 10th of April 1814. 

The diftillery bill went through a com- 
muitee 

Friday, April 5. 

Lord Fulke(tone gave notice that he fhould 
fubmit the cafe of De Younge, for felling 
guineas, to the attention of the Houfe. 

Mr Hufk:ffon’s motion, that there be laid 
before the Houfe a Comparative Scale of 
the Commercial Discounts of the Bank of 
England from Jan. 1. 1790, to Jan. 181], 
wa: oppofed by Meffrs. Manning, Thorn- 
ton, and Baring ; and fupported by Meffrs 
Horner, Marreott, Magens, and South, and 
finally negatived by a majority of 33. 

Monday, April 8. 

Mr Perceval brought up a meflage from 
the Prince Regent re(pecting the diftrefles 
of the Portuyuele, which was read by the 
Speaker, and 1s as follows:— 

“ Greorce,P R. 

“* The Prince Regent, in the name and on 
hehali of his Majetty, having taken into his 
ferious confideration the accounts he has re- 
ceived of the feyere diftreffes to which the 
inbabitante of a part of the kingdom of Por- 
tugal have been expofed in their perfons 
and property, in confequence of the invafion 
of that country, efpecialiy from the wanton 
and favage barbarity exercifed by the 
French armies in their recent retreat, which 
cannot fail to affect the hearts of all perfons 
who have any fenfe of religion or humani- 
ty, defires to be enabled by the Houfe of 
Commons to afiord the fuffering fubjeéts of 
his Majefty’s good and faithful ally fuch 
{peedy and effectual relief as may be fuita- 


ble to this interefting and affecting occa- 


fion. 
Mr Perceval moved that this meffage be 
referred to the commitee of fupply. Ordered. 
Mr Whitbread moved for a copy of the 
report made by her Majefty in Council to 
the Privy Council, with refpe& to the ftate 
of his Majefty’s 


Lord Felkeftone called the attention of 
the Houfe, co the great inconveniency fele 
in the country, on account of the difliculty 
of getting change for ore pound notes; but 
his Lordihip fubmitted no motion on the 
fubject. 

In a committee of ways and means, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, moved that 
L.427,000, the produce of the fale of old 
naval flores, and 1,996,927. 18s. 4d. being 
the furplus of the Conlolidated Fund, ou 
the 5ch April Jaft, be granted to his Majef- 
ty, towards the ways and means for the 
year.—Agreed to. 

Sir Samuel Romilly’s five bills for ame- 
liorating the crimina! law, were read a third 
time and pafled. 

Tuesday, April 9. 


Captain Bennet fubmitted his motien for 
increafing the pay of officers in the navy, 
in foreign fervice, which, after fome con- 
verfation, was negatived without a divifion. 

‘The Printers’ regulation bill was read a 
third time, and pafled. 

In a Committee on the diftillery bill, its 
recommittal was oppofed by Sir John Sin- 
clair, Sir J. Newport, and Mr Weftern, 
and fupported by Lord Binning, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr Fuller, aad 
Mr Rofe. It was carried, on a divafion, by 
a majority of 66 to 31. 

‘The militia enlifiment bill was paffed. 


Wednesday, April 10. 


The Houfe having refolved itfelf into a 
Committee of Supply, the Chairman read 
the Prince Regent's meflage, recommend- 
ing the grant of relief to the diftrefled in- 
habitants of Portugal 

Mr Perceval then addreffed the Com- 
mittee on the fubject of it; and, after a 
very energetic and convincing fpeech of the 
propriety and neceflity of the morion, he 
concluded with moving to grant the fum of 
1..100,000, to enable his Majefty to relieve 
the diftreffed inhabitants of Portugal. 

Mr Ponfonby—** Sir, I moft cheerfully 
and cordially concur in the motion now 
made, as well as in the feutiments uttered 
by the Right Hon. Gentleman oppofite. It 
is due to the fpirit of Portuga!, and to the 
magnanimity of Great Britain, that we 
fhould grant the relief now calied for. It 
is alfo due to our own honour and our iv- 
tereft. All I regret on this occafion is, that 
the vafe expence to which this country is 
fubjee neceflarily limits the grant, and pre- 


vents it from being greater.”-—Hear, hear! ° 


from all fides of the Houfe. 
The motion was then carried unani- 


moully, 
Thuridcy, 
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Thursd2y, April 11. 
The diflillery bill was read a third time, 
pafled, and ordered to the Lords. 


HIS MAJESTY'S HEALTH. 

Mr Secretary Ryder produced the report 
of her Majefty’s Council on ftate of his 
Majefty’s health, report was brought 
up and read by tke officer of the Houfe, 
end was as follows— 

Queen's Ledge, Windsor, April 6.1811. 

** Prefent, the Archbifhops of Canterbury 
and York, the Earl of Winchelfea, the Earl 
of Aylesford, Lord Eldon, Lord Fllenbo- 
rough, and Sir W. Grant, the Duke of 
Moutrofe being abfent on account of indif- 
polition.—We, the Members of the Coun- 
cil here prefent, appointed to affift her Ma- 
telty in execution of the truft committed to 
her Majefty, by virtse of the ftatute paff- 
ed in the 51ft year of his Majefty’s reign, 
having called before us, and examined on 
oath, the phyficians and other perfons at- 
rendant upon his Majefty, and having af- 
certained the flate of his Majefty’s health, 
hy fuch other ways and means as appeared 
to us to be neceflury for that purpofe, do 
hereby declare the Nate of his Majefty’s 
health, at the time of this our meeting, as 
follows—That the indifpofition with which 
his Majefly was afli@ed, at the time of the 
palling of the faid a&, does ftill fo far exift, 
that his Majefy is not yet reftored to fuch 
a flate of health as to be capable of refu- 
nung the perfonal exercile of his royal au- 
thority, ‘That his Majefty appears co have 
made material progrefs towards recovery 
fince the paffing of the act; and that all! his 
Majefty’s phyficians continue to exprefs 
their expectations of fuch recovery. 

C. Cantuark, AYLESFORD, 
E. hLDON, 

The Houle then adjourned to the 22d 
April. 

Monday and Tuesday, April 22 & 23. 


The requifite number of members for the 
balloting of a committee not being prefent, 
an adjournment took place of can. 

Wednesday, April 


Mr Vanfirtart moved for certzin payers, 
thewing the quantity of gold and filwer bul- 
hon coined at the mint from the Revolue 
tion to the commencement of his Majefty’s 
reign, and alfo the quantity fince coined at 
various periods, together with the amount 
of bank-notes and polt-bills in circulation 
at fuch refpeive periods. 

The Houfe in a Committee of Waysand 
Means, Mr Fofter moved for a loan of two 
and a balf millions, in aid of the revenues 


Proceedings of Parliament. 


of Ireland for the fervice of the year, at the 
following rate, viz. for every L.100 Ster- 
ling, a debenture for L.120, bearing 34 per 
cent. with a bonus of L.11. 58, by Exche- 
quer bills, at the rate of 4 per cent. payable 
in four years, making upon the whole loan 
of L.4. 156. per cent. Agreed to, and ore 
dered to report to-morrow, 


Thursday, April 25. 

Mr Luthington brought up the reports 
of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
The refoluvion for raifing 1,.2,500,000 for 
the fervice of Ireland tor the year 18) 1 was 
read a id agreed to, and a bill ordered to be 
brought in accordingly. 

Friday, April 26. 

Mr Vanfttart, purfuant to his notice on 
a former niyht, role, and read to the Houfe 
the refolutions which he propofed to offer 
in the approaching difeuflion, upon a feries 
of refolutions read on a former night by Mr 
Horner. Thofe of Mr Vanfittart were of 
confiderable length, and began by recogni« 
fing, that the right of changing the value 
of the current coin of this realm legally be- 
longed to his Majefty in Council, or to the 
ftares of the naticn in Parliament affem- 
bled ; and that the notes of the Bank of 
England were engagements to pay certain 
fums of money in the legal coin of this 
kingdom, and were always confidered and 
received by the country as fuch until the 
bank reftriction a& of 1797, and they had 
hitherto been, and itill were, confidered as 
equal in value to the legal coin of thiscoun- — 
try by all perfons therein. ‘They went m- 
to a flatement of the hiftory of the prices 
of bullion, and the differences of exchange 
againft ths country fo far back as the Re- 
volution, and recapitulated fads, to fhow 
that the prices of bullion had been conti- 
derably raited, as well as the rates of ex- 
chauge again{t this country, at various pe- 
riods, and particularly at times when out 
armies were engaged in foreign wars, with- 
out being confidered as injurious to the cre- 
dit of the country ; that thefe circumftan- 
ces had exifted, even during periods when 
the commerce of the country was freely 
carried on, notwithitanding thofe foreigu 
wars, to all the ports of the world, except- 
ing thofe of ftates with which the country 
was in diredt hoftility ; and that fuch rife 
was naturally increaied by the prefent ftate 
of Europe, when all the perts of the world 
under French domuoaticn were clofed 4- 
gaint Britifh comnierce by the power of 
France; and they concluded with a refolu- 
tion, that it was expedient that the reltric- 
tions of the Bank from iffuing payments 1 


gold and filver fhould be removed fo e 
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gs the political circumflances of the country 
could admit. ‘The difcuffion on this fubje& 
was deferred to a future day. 
LORD WELLINGTON. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rofe, 

ur(uant to his notice, to move the thanks 
of th« Houfe to Lord Wellington and the 
allied armies in Portugal, for their late gal- 
Jant and glorious conduct. He did not 
mean to enter into a detail of all the opes 
rations of the campaign, or of all the fuc- 
ceflive actions and victoriesthat were crown- 
ed by a termination fo glorious. ‘The fub- 
jet was beyond his ability. No fpeech of 
which he was capable could do juftice to it, 
and he muft confign the talk to faithiul hif- 
torians of the day, whofe talents were moft 
able to emblazon fuch achievements, for 
the admiration of pofterity. He read two 
difpatches from Lord Wellington, the one 
of the Ift and the other of the 2d Decem- 
ber, to prove that the whole plan, thus 
glorioufly terminated, was the refult of cool 
concert and deliberation ; upon the fuccefs 
of which, under ali oppofing circumftances, 
Lord Wellington fyoke with the utmoft 
confidence, now jultified by the refule, 


which would embalm his name in the ad- 
miration of the remoteft pofterity. He 
concluded by moving the thavks of the 
Houte to the Noble Lord and the army. 

Mr Canning feconded the motion at con- 
fiderable length, 

Generals ‘Tarleton and Fergufon, Lord 
George Grenville, and Mr Panfonby, fup- 
ported the motion, which was patled una- 
nunoufly. 

A fimilar vote was pafled wem. con. to 
thank the officers, &c, of the Portuguete 
army ferving under Sir W. Beresford. 

Monday, April 29. 

The fum of L.8000 was voted for the 
repairs of Elenry VII's Chapel. 

On the motion of Sir Francis Burdett, a 
return was ordered forthwith of various pa- 


pers relative to Danith thips of war detaiu- 
ed, and the Dutch Commiffioners, 


Tuesday, April 30. 


The difcuffion of the Bullion Commit- 
tee’s report was farther poftpomed to Mon- 


day next, to give time to confider Mr Van- 
fi:tart’s refolutions. 


INDIA. 


* THE laf accounts from India ftate, that 

the greateft tranquility prevailed at 
the Ifle of France, and that the inhabitants 
were perfectly reconciled to the change 
which had taken place. The Englith fleet 
in thofe feas was looking out for fome fhips 
of war; of the failing of which, with re- 
inforcements from France,accounts had been 
received, 

We learn, from our newly acquired pof- 
feflion of Amboyna (wia Calcutta) that the 
Dover frigate, Captain Tucker, had failed 
againft Manado, and fome other of the fub- 
ordinate {pice iflands, with 200 troops. No 
refiltance was expected. 

A drought and famine lately afflited the 
Province of Vellore, by which, according 
to the eftimates of the diftri@ coile@ors 
6000 peopie perifhed, and upwards of 
18.000 head of cattle. Several thoufand 
families emigrated at the fame time; but, 

ing reduced to the greateft diftrefs, for 
want of employment, the Bengal Govern- 
ment, in order to remedy the evils arifing 
from thefe calamities, and to prevent a re- 


currence of them in future, had invited the 
refugees to return, and engaged to give 
them employment in digging wells, repair- 
ing banks, and other labours for irrigating 
the country. 

The Indian Government has offered a 
remuneration of 1.6000, for the importa- 
tior of cochineal infe& into their territory, 
from the coaft of South America. From 
fome recent difcoveries, frefh hopes are en- 
tertained that the infe@& may be brought te 

erfe€tion in India—an objeé& which has 
see been looked forwardto without fuc- 
cefs. 

Accounts from Bengal flate, that a dread- 
ful fire broke out ‘at Unmerapoora, kiny- 
dom of Ava, on the 10th of March 1810, 
which entirely deftroyed the town and fort, 
including the palace, temples, and 20,000 
honfes. The Governor, in order to com- 
pel the inhabitants to affift in preferving 
the place, ordered the gates to be fhut, and 
thus reduced them: to the dreadful alrerna- 
tive of leaping from the walls, or being 
burnt to death in the ftreets. About 1200 
preferred the latter, and 200 were dafhed 
to pieces in attempting the former. 
WEST 
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WEST INDIES. 

St Domixco—This ifland has now 
been the fcene of infurreCtion, carnage, an 
warfare, fince the autumn of 1791, curing 
which period the white inhabitants have 
difappeared from its furface, the unfortunate 
victuns of the negroes and indigenes ; fa- 
crificed to their mifguided vengeance, or 
efcaped from irs fhores, During this pe- 
riod, allo, St Domingo has feen perifh, by 
the tword or climate, two of the largett 
armies ever fent from Europe to the wefl- 
ern hemilphere. After having refifted the 
attempts of Furopean conqueft, the weltern 

art of this beautiful land is now become 
a field of defolatiorn, and the fovereignty 
difputed by two powerful chiefs, Chrifto- 
phe, a black, poflefling the northern, and 
Petion, an indigene, the fouthern diftricts, 
between whom the conteft is carried on, ac- 
companied with horrors unknown to Euro- 
pean warfare, but amidit which Britith 
commerce is vrofecuted to an immenfe ex- 
tent, her fubje&s and their property re- 
fpected. 

A third candidate for fovereignty has 
lately made a figure in the ifland, one Ri- 
gaud,a native of Aux Cayes, whom Petion 
intrutted with the command of a confider- 
able force, difpatched to quell an infurrec- 
tion which had broke out againft him in 
the quarter of Grand Ance. Rigaud, who 
appears to be in the French interelt, feized 
this occafion to commence his ufurpation, 
and fince then has been promoting a icheme 
to deltroy the fibleNinhabitants, and re- 
move the greateft difficulty to the opera- 
tions of France, in endeavouring to get 
footing in the fouth-weft of Se Domingo, 
that again bngland may have in the neigh- 
hourhood of her colonies the old enemy to 
annoy them; that France may have a place 
of retreat for her cruizers, a depofit of 
conveniences, and communication to faci- 
litate her projects on South America, Al- 
ready the banelul effedts of French agency 
in St Domingo are feen. Frenchmen refi- 
ding in the fouth of Hayti, under favour 
and protetion of Rigaud, are now com- 
mitting depredations on our commerce. 
Petion has now quarrelled with Rigaud, 
and, by favouring Brith commerce, has 
rendered Port-au-Prince the principal mare 
in the whole illand. 

— Petion, it is faid, has made propofals to 
the Britith Government, to put himfelf un- 
cer its protection. He as adding confider- 
ably to the fortifications of Port-au-Prince. 
When completed, they are held to be im- 
pregnabie, 


The naval force at this moment undee 
the Haytian flags cor fits of one frigate of 
44 guns, nine fhips, floops of war, 
brigs of 20 and 22 guns eagh, fix brips of 
about 16 guns each, and a nomber of 


{chooners, feldom carrying lefs than 100 
men each, 


UNITED STATES. 

Mr Smith has refigned the po of Se- 
cretary of State ; and James Moeuroe, Fig. 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia, has 
been appointed, by the Prefident of the 
Untred States, to fill that ftation. 

This change in the American Admini- 
ftration is thought rather favourable to the 
interefls of Great Britam, Mr Monree. 
our readers will recolle&, is the gentleman 
who, when Ambaflador from the United 
States to Great Britain, negociated the 
treaty which Mr Jefferfon afterwards re®ul- 
ed to ratify. He is a man of very tempe- 
rate politics, fomewhat inclined, it is 
thought, to the moderate or Federal party, 
and was greatly efteemed in this country. 


SOUTH AMERICA, 

Mexico.—An American paper, of the 
Sd April, ftates, that an exprefs from No- 
cogdoches had brought the important inte! 
ligence of the difcomfirure of the Royals 
in Mexico, by the Infur ents ‘The latter, 
who had declared themielves no longer Sp. 
miards, and had adopted the name of Ame 
ricans, were, it is ulumately victor: 
ous; and nearly the whole of that exert: 
five and populous country had fallen inte 
their hands. They were received ino! 
places with the mott joyous acclamations © 
the people. ‘The Government troops had 
refufed to march againft them, and the Lv- 
ropean officers had been forced to coniu:t 
by a precipitate flight, their perfonal fatety. 
The plan of the Revolutionitts is indpes- 
dence, and a federal goverment, on the 
model of that of their northern neighbours 
It was expeMed that no Furopean Spaniards 
would be fuffered to refide in the new Re 
public. 


Buenos Avres.—Letters and papers 
have been received to the 18th February. 
The fermer ftate, that great diffentious ul 
exifted in the interior of the country. Bat 
tles were continually taking place ; fome- 
times they terminated iv favour of one par 
ty, fometimes of the other. ‘Trace we 
dull beyond any former example. Freighte 
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to England, which were a fhort time ago trading ©» «ns in that country ; and, many ; Li HH 
about pee ton, were by thefu lait ac- more, it is fuppofed, mutt follow, fhould 
coun stallen to L.5 per ton. the Continental tyftem be perfevered in. 
| voit of the Deputies from the different By the lareft accounts from France, it 
ditty ds and tows hed arrived ; and prepa- appears, that the late difcomfitures experi+ 


rations were making for holding tlhe Repre- 
tentative Afflembly, on whole decifion the 
conftitution and form of Gevernment to be 
adopred in thar pare of South America will 
depend. ‘The Junta of Buenos Ayres have 
reiolved, that the Indians, as well as the 
Any rican Spaniards, fhall be repretented m 
the Congrets. ‘he papers contain a com-~ 
plete copy of the corre(pondence which 
pafled between Don Xavier de Elo, who 
was appointed by the Regency Viceroy of 
the provinces of the Rio ce la Plata, &c. 
On his arrival at Monte Video, the Vice- 
roy wrote letters to the Junta, the Royal 
Audiencia, and the Cabildo of Buenos Ay- 
res, notifying his appointmeut. ‘Thefe bo- 
dics, however, leave the queftion of the 
acknowledgment of the Regency, and con- A dreadful accident lately happened at 
feguently of the Viceroy’s appoimtment, to Champay, near Deige. While the work- 
the decition of the reprefentatives of the men were bufily employed in the coal] mines 
people about to aflemble in Buenos Ay- there, at the depth of near 900 feet, a tor- 


enced by the French armies, in Spain and 
Portugal, are only likely to ftimulate Na- 
poleon to more extraordinary exertions. It 
was the general fentiment of intelligent 
perions in France, that the Emperor would 
rather facrifice his Crown than abandon his 
defigns or thefe countries ; and, an opimon 
prevuled, that be would in perion head his 
army there this fummer. 


The accommodation which was allowed 
tot e Eoglth prifoners in France, of oc- 
cafionaily correfponding with their friends 
in this country, through the pert of Mor- 
has been fufpended, ir confequence of 
its having been difcovered, that many of 
the letrers alluded to political affairs. 


res. rent of water rufhed in, blew up the galle- 
— ries; and, hefore the unfortunate labourers 
Caraccas.—Letters from the Caraceas could be drawn up, by means of the mie 
tothe lit of February have alfo been re- chine, 60 were {wept away, and perifhed i 
ceived, in the fubterranean flood, 
The revolution has not acquired the fame eusinns ‘ 
‘ great fenfation was excited in this country, 


ral ditricts maintain their allegiance to 
Ferdinand VI. ‘The Gazette of the 30th 
of January contains a long addrefs from the 
Bilhop of Cuenca, in which he denounces 
the Junta of Santa Ve asrebels, latter 
have retorted, accufing the Bifhop of ha- 
ving prottituted his facred fun@ions—of 
having encouraged the deftruQion of the 
city of Ouito—of haviug exchanged the 
gown for the {word—and of having appro- 
priated the funds intended for the relief of 
the poor to political purpofes. ‘The diftricts 
of Coria and Maracaibo, which are in the 
intereft of Ferdinand, are faid to have ap- 
Pied, but without effe@, to the Govern- 
ments of Venezuela and Porto Rico for af- 


by the reports of a general infurrection ha- 

ving broken out in Holland. ‘i hefe ru- 

mours, in the end, proved to have had is) 
their foundation in a trifling riot which 
took place in the ftreets of Amiterdam, in 

confequence of the retractory behaviour of 

fome conferipts who had revolted from the 

troops that were efcorting them. Four of 
them were fhot, by way of example to the 

others; which a@ of feverity occafioned a 
numerous mob to aflemble, confilting chiefly 
of women, who pelted the French officers ie 
and foldiers with ftones and other mifliles. 

One officer was feverely wounded in the 

head in the affray. The only a&t of out- 


fiance rage committed befides was the cutting a- f 
tttiscages drift fome boats in which confcripts were 

put for the fecurity of conveyance. 

'RANCE AND HOLLAND. A very extraordinary meafure has been 


reforted to in Holland, in order to facilitate 

The effe&s of Bonaparte's decrees for the confeription. A decree has been iffued 
the exclution of Britifh commerce from the prohibiting men from marrying under the ; 
Continent, begin to be feverely felt through- age ot 30; and thofe who with to marry at. ' 
out France. Several confiderable failures that period muft bring 14 witnefles to tef- 


have taken place in Par; ief tity their age. 
May 18h. in Paris, and the chie! NORTH 
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NORTH OF EUROPE. 

Sir James Saumarez has reached Got- 
tenburgh Roads, with 12 fail of the line, 
and other veffels ‘hs circumflance has 
excited great warm among the powers of 
the Raine. ‘Troops are proceeding to the 
coafts, and other meatures are going for- 
ward to repel any hoftile attempts on the 
part of the Biuiuth fleet, and to prevent 
any friendly intercourfe between it and the 
fhore. ‘he Government of Sweden are 
fortifying the harbour of Carlfham, and all 
their other ports; and the Diet has alfo or- 
dered a levy of 20,000 men, which would 
be completed before the If July, and 
would increase the regular army to 46,000 
men, It is generally furmifed in Sweden, 
that fome effort will be made this feafon, by 
the Britifh Government, to reftore the exil- 
<j Guftavus, or at leaft to get pofleflion of 
the fhips of war at Carlicrona. 

The lave King Guftavus has landed, and 
taken up his refidence in Heligoland, Du- 
ring a cruize of the Horatio frigate, up the 
Jahde, it is fiid, his Majefly volunteered 
his fervices, as leader of a ftorming party ; 
and, it is fuppofed, he will take an a@ive 
part in any operations which may be under- 
taken by the Britih fleet. 


The queftion of peace or war between 
France and Roflia appears to be undecided, 
being the fubject of the moft contradiQory 
reports: whilft the relations between Pruf- 
fia and France wear a more ominous afpedt, 
inafmuch as accounts from the Baltic fate, 
that the King of Pruflia, having been im- 
perioufly urged to that effe&, has been o- 
ditged to become a member ef the Confe- 
deration of the Rhine. The contingent of 
troops required of him is flated at from 
24 to 80,000 men, which are to be placed 
under the command of General Rapp. 

The ‘Tukith Government, it appears 
from the foreign papers, has reje@ed the 
prepofitions of peace made by Ruffia, and 
is determined to profecute the war with in- 
sreafed energy. The Grand Vizier has 
been deprived of the command of the ar- 
mies, on account of his age and infirmities. 


PORTUGAL AND SPAIN. 


After the retreat of Maffena’s army a- 
crofs the Agueda, on the 9th April, the 
allies continued to blockace Almeida ; and, 
as it was not deemed expedient to follow 
the French into Spain, Lord Wellington. 
left the command of his army to Sir Brent 
spencer, and proceeded to the army under 


Sir W. Beresford, to make arrangements 
with that General for carrying on the ope- 
rations in the fouth of Portugal. In con- 
fequence of an indication on the part of the 
French, to make a movement on the pofi- 
tion of the allies, Lord Wellington return- 
ed to his army in a few days, and found 
the enemy bufied in increafing their force. 
On the 23¢ and 27th of April, they at- 
tacked the picquets of the allies on the A- 
zava, but were repulfed with lofs, On the 
1ft May, they had colleQed a very large 
force at Cuidad Rodrigo; amd their whole 
army recroffed the Agueda, at that place, 
on the 2d. On the 3d and 5th, they made 
two defperate attempts on the allied army, 
for the purpofe of relieving Almeida. The 
battle, efpecialty on the 5th, was fanguinary 
and obftinately contefted, but terminated in 
the complete repulfe of the enemy. The 
particulars of this engagement we extract 
from a difpatch of Lord Wellington's, da- 
ted Villa Formofa, the 8th May, as fol- 
low— 


“ Shortly after the enemy had formed on 
the ground on the right of the Duas Cafas, 
on the afternoon of the 3d, they attacked, 
with a large force, the village of Fuentes 
de Honor, which was defended in a mott 
gallant manner by the light infantry barta- 
lions belonging to Major General Picton’s 
divifion, fupported by the light infantry 
batralion in Major General Nightingall’s 
brigade, the light infantry battalion in Ma- 
jor General Howard's brigade, the light 
infantry battalion of the King’s German 
Legion, and by the 2d battalion of the 85d 
regiment, under Major Carr. Thefe troops 
maintained their pofition; but, having ob- 
ferved the repeated efforts which the ene- 
my were making to obtain poffeffion of the 
village, and being aware of the advantrge 
which they would derive from the poflei- 
fion in their fubfequent operations, | rein- 
forced the village fucceflively with the 71 tt, 
79th, and 24th regiments, ‘The Hon. Lt. 
Col, Cadogan, at the head of the 71{t regi- 
ment, charged the enemy, and drove them 
from the part of the village of which they 
had obtained a momentary poffeflion. ‘The 
conteft continued till might, when our 
troops remained in poffeffion ef the whole. 

“On the morning of the Sth, the Sth 
corps attacked Major General Houftouns 
advanced guard, confifting of the 85th re- 
gimentand the 2d Portuguefe cacadores. and 
obliged them to retire ; and they retired im 
good order, although with fome lols. 1 he 
8th corps, being thus eftablifhed in Poya 
Velho, the enemy's cavalry turned the right 
of the 7th divifien between Poya ¥ por 
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and Nave D'Aver, from which laft place 

Don Julian Sanchez had been obliged to 
retire ; and the cavalry charged. a 

“ The charge of the advanced guard of 
the enemy's cavalry was met by two or 
three fquadrons of the different regiments 
of Britith dragoons; and the enemy were 
driven back, and Colonel la Morte, of the 
i3th chaffeurs, and fome prifoners, taken. 
The main body were checked «and obliged 
to retire, by the fire of Major Gen. Houl- 
toun’s divifions 

“ ‘The enemy’s efforts on the right part 
ef our pofition were confined to a canno- 
nade, and to fome charges with their caval- 
ry upon the advanced pofts. The picquets 
of the firft divifion repulfed one of thefe ; 
but, as c'ey were falling back, they did not 
fee she direction of another in fufficient 
time to form to oppofe it, and Lieut. Col. 
Hill was taken prifoner, and many men 
were wounded, and fome taken, before a 
detachment of the Brith cavalry could 
move up to their fupport. The 2d batta- 
lion, 42d regiment, alfo repulfed a charge 
of the cavalry directed againit them. They 
likewife attempted to pufh a body of light 
infantry down to the ravine of the Turon 
to the right of the firft divifion, which were 
repulfed by the light infantry of the guards, 
aided by five companies of the 95th. 

“The enemy's principal effort was 
throughout this day again directed againt 
Fuentes de Honor; and, notwithftanding 
that the whole of the 6th corps was at dif- 
ferent periods of the day employed to at- 
tack this village, they could never gain 
more than a temporary poficflion of 
On one occafion, the 88th, with the 71f 
and 79th, charged the enemy, and drove 
them through the village. 

_“ The conteft lafted in this quarter till 
night, when our troops ftill held their pot; 
and from that time the enemy have made 
no freth attempt on any part of our pofi- 
tion.” 

The enemy’s force, particularly the ca- 
valry, was greatly fupersor in number to 
the allied army ; their lofs was great; in 
the village of Fuentes de Honor they left 
400 dead. Their total lofs is eftimared va- 
rioully ; by fome accounts it is ttaed at 
7000 in killed, wounded, and prifoners 5 
but no official return has been tranfmitted 
of the exa@ amount. 

On the 7th at night, the French army 
retired from the pofition which it had oc- 
cupied on the preceding day, on the Duas 
— On the 8th, the enemy continued 

cir retreat to the woods, between Galle- 


€°%, Eipeja, and Fuentes de Honor. On 
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the 9: kh they croffed the Agava, and on the 
10th the Agueda, leaving Almeida to its 
fate. 

In the a@ion of the Sd of May, the Bri- 
tifh lofs confifted of 22 killed and 171 
wounded, that of the Portuguefe of 14 
killed and 35 wounded. On the Sth, the 
Britith lofts confifted of 148 killed and 872 
wounded; the Portuguefe lots 50 killed 
and 128 wounded. The number of the al- 
lies mifling in the two days amounted to 
316. 

Inthe fouth of Port» gal, Olivenza fur- 
rendered to the army of Marihal Beresford, 
on the 15th April, the enemy having pre- 
vioufly retired from the neighbourhood of 
that town and Badajoz. Preparations were 
afterwards made for invefting the latter 
place; but, they were obliged co be de- 
layed, in confequence of a flood carrying 
off, on the 23d, a bridge, which had been 
conftructed over the Guadiana, under Ju- 
ramevha, and the river being no where elfe 
fordable Marthal Beresford has fince been 
joined by Buallafteros, and an army of 
13,000, which failed from Cadiz on the 
15th, under the command of Gen. Blake. 
Their united force is eflimated at 35,000 
infantry and 6000 cavalry, with which they 
are blockading Badajoz, and making every 
exertion for re-eftablithing the bridge over 
the Guadiana, and commencing a regular 
and vigorous fiege ; againft which it is fup- 
poled the place cannot long hold out. 
Mortier and Soult appear to be at Seville, 
in an inactive ftate, as we have heard no- 
thing of their operations during this month 
farther than their retiring trom Badajoz in 
that direction. 


In different parts of Spain, affairs begin 
to wear a more cheering afpedt. Confider- 
able fuccefs has lately crowned the exer- 
tions of the patriots. Figueras, the key of 
Catalonia, has fallen into their hands, in 
confequence of which the whole of the pro- 
vince, except Barcelona, has been evacua- 
ted by the French. Figueras was given up 
to the Spaniards, on the 10th April, by 400 
of the garrifon, who were Italians; and the 
French part of the garrifon, 200 in num- 
ber, were immediately put to the fword, 
St Philicn and Palamos were taken poflef- 
fion of by the Brivifh fhips Cambrian and 
Volontaire, on the 12th and 14th, the guns 
carried off, and the batteries dettroyed. It 
is faid alfo, that Hoftalrich and Gerona are 
again in the hands of the Spaniards; but, 
this account does not appear to reft on good 


grounds. Since the action of Pane, no- 
thing 
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thing of importance has taken place before 
Cediz. 

‘The e:fe of General ls Pena, it appears, 
is not yet determined on by the Court to 
which his conduct at Karrofa had been fub- 
mitted for trial. Hess, however, m the 


mean time, deprived of his yuard of hoe, 


nour, ond walks the ftreets of Cadiz unat- 
tended, and out of his uniform, 

Joleph Bonaparte paffed through Valla- 
dohd, on the 27th April, on his way to 
Paris. ‘The caufe or purpote of his journey 
is not mentioned, 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GALLAN ACTION IN THE MEDITERRAS 
NEAN, 


We have, this month, the proud fatis- 
faction of recording another fiynal inftance 
of that gallantry and skill which has gain- 
ed to our navy the decided fovereigniy of 
the ocean. 

On the 18th of March, a glorious vio- 
ry was obtained, in the Mediterranean, by 
his Majetty’s frigates Amphion, Cerberus, 
Adive, and Volage, over a combined 
French and Italian fquadron; the Britith 
force amounting only to 124 , uns and 879 
nen, while that of the enemy corfilted of 
272 guns and 2655 men; and, when we 
confider the difparty of numbers and 
ftrength, we pronounce this exploit 
worthy to rank with the mott brilliant ever 
exhibited ip the naval annals of our coun- 
try. ‘The particulars are amply detailed 
in the following letter, publithed in the 
London Gazette of the 18th inftane, 

His Majesty's ship Amphion, of the 
Sin, island of Lassa, March 1A, 

Yeas with much pleature I have to ac- 
quaint you, that, after an ation of fix hours, 
we have complere!y defeated the combined 
French and hahan tquadrons, confiding of 
five frigates, one corveite, one brig, two 
tchooners, ove gun-boar, and one xebec; 
the torce opp: fed to them was his Maje- 
tty's fhip Amphion, Cerberus, ASive, and 
Wolage. On the morning of the iSth, 
the Active made the fignal for a ftrange 
fleet to windward, and day-light difcover- 
ed to us the enemy's fquadron lying to, off 
the north pot of the :fland of Liffa; the 
wind at the time was from the north-weft, 
a fine breeze. The enemy, having formed 
mm two divifions, inantly bore down to 
attack us, under all poffible fail. ‘he Bri- 
tith line, led by the Amphionr, was formed 
by fignal in the clofeft order on the ftar- 
board tack, toreccive them. Atnine a.m. 
the gion commenced, by our firing on the 
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heodmoft fhips, as they came within range, 
The intention of the eneriy appeared o be 
to break our line in two places, the tar. 
board divifion, led by the French Commo- 
dorey beoring upon the Amphion and Ac- 
tive, and the jarboard adivifion on the Cer 
berus and Volage. tn this attempt he fuil- 
ed (though «!moft aboard of us) ty ‘he 
well-directed fire ana compa order o! cur 
line. He then endeavoured to round the 
van-fhip, to engage to leeward, and there- 
by place us between two fires, but was fo 
warmly received in the attempt, and ren- 
dered fo totally unmanageable, that, im the 
act of wearing, he went on fhore on the 
rocks of Liffa, in the grearett poflibie cons 
fufion. 

The line was then wore to renew the ac- 
tiou, the Amphion not half a cable-leogth 
from the fhore ; the remaimder of the ene- 
my's ftarboard divifion paffing under our 
ftern, and engaging us at feeward, 
the larboard divifion tacked and remained 
to windward, engaging the Cerberus, Vo- 
lage, and AGive. In this fituarion the ac- 
tion commenced with great fury, his Mas 
jefty’s thips frequently in pofitions which 
un voidably expofed them to a raking fire 
of the enemy, with his fuperiority of num- 
bers, and abiliry to take advantage of it; 
but nothing, Sir, could witifiand the brave 
{quadron 1 had the honour to command. 
At 20 minutes paft eleven a. M. the 
ra ftrack her colours, and at twelve the 
Bellona foliowed herexample. ‘The enemy 
to windward now endeav ured to moke off, 
but were followed up as clofe as the dila- 
bled (tare of his Majefty’s fhips would ad- 
mit of; and the AQive and Cerberus were 
enabled, at three p. Mm. to compel the ttern- 
mott of them to fuerender, when the action 
ceafed leaving us in poffeifion of the Core- 
na of 44 guns, and the Bellona of 32 guns 
(the French Commodore) the Favourite of 
44 guns ou fhore, who, fhortly after, blew 
up with a dreadful explofion, the Corvette 
of the enemy making all poflib!e fail to the 
north-welt, and two frigates crowding farl 
for the port of Leflina, the brig making © 
to the fouth-eaft, and the fimall craft flying 
in every direQion ; nor was it in my power 
to prevent them, having no fhip in 4 {tute 
to follow them. 

I moft now account for the Flora’s get- 
ting away, after having ftruck her colours. 
At the time 1 was engaged with that thips 
the Bellona was raking us, and, hen fhe 
ftruck, | had no boat that could pofibly 
take poffeifion of her. I therefore prefer- 
red clofing with the Bellona and tacking, te 
lofing time alongfide the Flora, which | - 
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ready confidered belonging to us. | callon 
the officers of my own {quadron as well as 
thofe of the evemy, to witnels my afler- 
‘The correipondence I have had on 
this fubje@ with the Fre uch Captain of the 
Danae (now their Commodore) an? which 
Linclofe herewith, is convit.cing ; and even 
their own officers (prifoners here) acknowe 
ledye the Indeed, I migh> have funk 
her ac might the A@ive; but, as the 
colours were down, and all firing irom her 
had long cealed, both Captain Gordon and 
myfelf confidered her as our own. ‘The 
deiay of getting a boat on board the Beho- 
na, and the anxious purfuit of Capt. Gor- 
don after the beaten enemy, enabled him 
to fteal off, tll tou lare for our thattered 
fhips to come up with him, his rigging and 
fails apparently not much injured ; bur, by 
the laws of war, I fhall ever maintain he 
belongs to us. ‘he enemy's tquidron, 2s 

er iucloled return, was commanded by 
Monfieur Dubourdieu, a Captain de Vaile 
feau, and a Member of the Legion of Ho- 
nour, who is killed, In juftice to a brave 
man, I muft fay, he fet a noble example of 
intrepidity to thofe under him, ‘They tail- 
ed from Ancona the 11th inftant, with 5CO 
troops on board, and every thing neceflary 
for f vGfying and garrifoning the of 
Lilla, to Providence, we have ths 
tune prevenved them. 

I have to lament the lofs of many valua- 
ble « ficers and wen; but, in a contett of 
this kind, it was to be expected. It isnow 
my dury to endeavour to do juitice to the 
brave officers and men { had the honour to 
command, I feel myielf unequal to the 
task ; nothing from my pen can add to their 
merit. From your own knowledge of 
Captains Gordon, Whitby, and Hornby, 
and the difcipline of their thips,every thing 
you know, Sir, might be expected ; and, if 
an officer fo near im fame rank as themfelves 
may Le permutted to give an opinion, | fhall 
Jay they exceed my moft fanguine expecta- 
tion; and, it isa duty | owe all,to expreds, 
in the moft public manner, my grateful 
fenie of the brave and gallant condué of 
every captain, officer, feaman, and rojal 
marine employed on this occafion. From 
my fir heutenant, Sir David Dunn, I re- 
ceived every ailiftance that may be expect- 
ed from a zealous, brave and intelligent of- 
ficer ; and his exertions (though wounded) 
Tepaining our damage, is as praileworthy 
as his condu@ in the action, particularly as 
1 have been unable to affit him, from a 
wound in my right arm, and feveral fevere 
contufions. Captain Moore, of the royal 
Marines of this thip, received a wound, but 
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returned to his quarters immediately it was 
drefled. the captains of the fquadron 
fpeak in the warmett cerms of their officers 
and men, particularly their firft lieutenants 
Dickenfon, Henéerfon, and Wolridge; and 
the behaviour of my «flicers and fhip’s come 
pany, who hove been with me fo long, was 
every thioy expected from their tried 
worth ; but. Pmutt net parcicularize where 
all were equally meritorious, Loam now 
on my way to Lila, with the fguadron and 
prizes. ‘The damage the fhips have fuf- 
tained is very confiderable, and fear will 
render us totally incapible of keeping the 
fea. Linclofe a ftatement of the evemy’s 
force, together with a return of the killetd 
ayd wounded in the fquadron, and deeply 
lament they are fo great. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
Wittiam Hoste. 

To George Eyre, Esq. Senior Officer 

of his Majesty's ships and vessels 

in the Adriatic, We. 

Officers, Seamen, and Marines, killed and 


Amphion, 15 killed, 47 wounded.—Cerbe- 
rus, 13 killed, 44 wounded.—<Active, 9 killed, 
26 wounded.—Volage, 13% killed, 33 wound- 
ed.—— Total, 50 killed, 150 wounded. 

In addition to the av ve, the accounts of 
this month furnifh us with the following 
nuportane captures from the e: emy :—i lhe 
Dromadaire frigate, with a cargo of 15,000 
fhot and thell, of different fizes, and 90 
tons of gunpowder, bound to Corfu, taken 
off the ifland of Elba, by his Majetty’s 
fhip Ajax;—and the French nationas brig 
La Cannonierc, taken by the floop 
of war, after a defperate confliQ, in which 
the Scylla had 2 killed and 2 wounded, and 
the Cennoniere 6 killed and 11 wounded. 


LORD NELSON, 


The Monument ereQed by the City of 
London, in Guildhall, to the memory ot 
Lord Nelion, is now open to public infpec- 
tion, 

A pyramid in the back-ground, fuppofed 
to be the tomb of the immurtal hero, is de- 
corated with naval trophies, the truit of his 
victories: while a female in the cenre, per- 
fonating the City of London, iv grateful 
remembrance of the fignal fervices he reu- 
dered to his country, perpetuates the me- 
mory of his great actions to pofteruy, and 
finithes with admiration the record of his 
Jatt glorious achievement off Trafalyar. 
Biitannia, on the lett, fupperred by a lion 
(the fymbol of unfhaken cousage) is pen- 
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fively mufing over a portrait of the Con- 
queror, and in filent grief deplores her lois, 

A recumbent figure in the foresyround, 
reprefenting the Ocean, roufed by the fame 
of his heroic actions, participates in Britan- 
nia’s forrow and regret for the hero’s tate. 
‘The reprefentation of a naval ection in 
front of the pedettal, exbibits the firuation 
of the flee: towards the conclulion of the 
battle, when the hero was mortally wound- 
ed, by a fhot from the maintop of a 74, 
with which the Victory appears to be clofe- 
ly engayed. In the mches, two Britifh fea- 
men, with implements of war and naviga- 
tion, hear, with deep concern, the fate of 
their beloved hero. 


The following infcription appears on the 
tablet, from the pen of Mr Sheridan :— 


TO 
HORATIO VISCOUNT AND BARON 
NELSON, 


Vice Admiral of the White, and Knight of 
the most Hon. Order of the Bath: 


A man amongst the few who appear, at dif- 
terent periods, to have been created to pro- 
mote the grandeur, and add to the security 
of nations; inciting, by their high example, 
their fellow mortals, through all succeeding 
times, to pursue the course that leads to the 
exaltation of our imperfect nature.—Provi- 
dence, that implanted in Nelson's breast an 
ardent passion tor renown, has bountcously 
endowed bim with the wanscendent talents 
necessary to the great purposes he was de- 
stined to accomplish—At an early period of 
lity, he entered into the naval service of his 
country ; and varly were the instances which 
marked the fearless nature and enterprize of 
his character. Uniting to the lofciest spirit, 
and the justest title to self-confidence, a strict 
and humble obedience to the sovereign rule 
of discipline and subordination, rising, by due 
gradation, to command, he infused into the 
bosoms of those he led, the valorous ardoar 
and enthusiastic zeal for the service of his 
King and country, which animated his own ; 
and, while he acquired the love of all, by the 
sweetnes and moderation of bis temper, he 
inspired an universal confiden ‘e in the never- 
tailing resources of his capacious mind. It 
will be for history to relate the many great 
exploits, through which, solicitous of peril, 
amd regardless of wounds, he became the 
glory of his profession! But, it belongs to 
this brief record of his illustrious career, to 
say, that he commanded and conquered at 
the battles of the Nitze and Cope NuaGen; 
victories never before equalled, yet after- 
wards surpassed by his own last achievement, 
the battle of Trararcar! fought on the 
2tst of October, in the year 1805. On that 
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day, before the ¢onclusion of the action, he 
feil, mortally wounded ; but, the sources of 
life and sense tailed not, until it was known 
to him, that the destruction of the enemy 
being completed, the glory ef his country, 
and his own, had attained their summit.— 
Then, laying his hand on his brave heart, 
with a look of exalted resignation to the will 
of the Supreme Disposer of the fate of men 
and nations, he expired.—The Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Counc 1 of the City 
of London, have caused this monument to be 
erected ; not in the presumptuous hope of su- 
staining the departed hero’s memory, but to 
manifest their estimation of the man, and 
their admiration ot his deeds ‘This testimo- 
ny of their gratitude, they trust, will remain 
as long as cheir own renowned city shall exist. 


The period of 
NELSON’S FAME 
Can only be 
THE END OF TIME! 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 
THE KING, 


On the 20th inft. his Majefty appeared, 
for the firft time, in public, fince the com- 
mencement of his indifpofition, and took an 
airing, on horfeback, in Windfor Parks. 
He has feveral times fince repeated the fame 
exercile. But, it appears, the phyficians 
are not yet ef opinion, that he 1s fufficient- 
ly recovered, to be able for the exercife of 
his royal funétions. 


MUNGO PARKE. 


A veffel, the Mercer, has arrived at 
Plymouth, from Goree, bringing letters 
from Senegal, Gambia, and other diftant 
ene of Africa, which completely anmhi- 
ate the hopes that were entertained ef the 
exiftence of Mr Mungo Parke. Accounts 
had been received from fevera] quarters, 
confirming thofe previously received, of his 
having breathed his laft in the hovel of a 
poor negro woman, who adminiftered the 
laft fad offices to this enterprifing travel- 
ler. ‘The caufe of his death was a fever, 
brought on by exceffive fatigue. An in- 
telligent gentleman had fet out from Gam- 
bia, accompanied by feveral natives, who 
had undertaken to condu@ him to the piace 
where Mr Parke terminated his earthly 
career, This journey has been undertaken 
at the defire of the African Factory, in or- 
cer to afcertain whether any of his books 
or memorandums can be recovered. 


SCOTTISH 
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Srottish Chronicte. 


CIRCUIT INTELLIGENCE. 
WEST. — Lords Juftice-Clerk and Arma- 
dale. 


SrintinG.—The Court was opened on 
the 13th April, by Lord Armadale, 


William Hunter Clerk, Alexander Pa- 
terfon Clany, and John Harrower Burdie, 
all miners or colliers in Clackmannanfhire, 
were tried; the firft for inftigating, and che 
two laft for being actively concerned in a 
mob of 100 or 200 perfons, raifed for the 
purpofe of refcuing an illegal ftill from 
George Downie, officer of Excife at Tulli- 
body; in the courfe of which, he and his 
ailiftant were feverely beaten and bruifed. 

After an invefligation of above fix hours, 
the jury returned an unanimous verdidt, 
finding the charges proven; and, on Mon- 
day, fentence was given, adjudging Elunter 
Clerk to fix months imprifonment, and 
thereafter to be banifhed from Scotland for 
leven years. The other two, being young 
men, were recommended by the jury to 
mercy, and adjudged to two months further 
imprifonment. 

Counfel for the Crown— William Bof- 
well, Efqg. Advocate-Depute; Mr Horne, 
W. 5S. Agent for the Board of Excife. For 
the pannels— Robert Bruce, Efg. Advo- 
Cate. 

Robert Paterfon, collier at Plean, accufed 
of theft, was found guilty, by his own con- 
feflion ; and fenteaced to fix months impri- 
fonment. 

John Morrifon, carter at Falkirk, accuf- 
ed of murder, was outlawed for not appeare 
ing. 

Robert Brown Anderfon, James Men- 
Zi¢s alias James Robertfon, weavers in Glaf- 
gow; John Burns, clangekeeper in Fal- 
kirk; Elizabeth Williams, his wife; and 
Alexander Logan, changekeeper in Denny; 


accufed of fhop-breaking, theft, and refet of 
theft. ‘The Advocate-Depute moved the 
Court to defert the diet again{l them pro lo- 
co et tempore; and they were committed te 
prifon on a new warrant. 


INVERARY.—The Court met on the 18th. 
Lord Armadale, Judge. 


David Duff, mafon at ‘Taynifh, accufed 
of committing a rape. The diet againit 
him was deferted pro loco ed tempore ; and 
he was recominitted to prifon on a new ware 
rant. 

Ann MacIntyre, accufed of theft, was 
found guilty upon her own confeffion; and 
fentenced to three months imprifonment. 

Thomas Srewart, alias Robert S:ewart, 
alias Michael MacFaiden, aceufed of horle- 
ftealing, was found guilty, and fentenced 
to be executed here on the 29th day of May 
next. 


Grascow, April 25.—This day the Cir- 
cuit Court of Jufticiary was opened here by 
the Right Hon. the Lord Juftice-Clerk and 
Lord Armadale. 


Upon calling over the names of the Ju- 
rymen, fix gentlemen, who were abfent, 
were fined in the ftatutory penalty of 100 
merks Scots. 

The Court proceeded to the trial of Aler- 
ander Bruce for horfe-ftealing. He plead- 
ed guilty. 

Ann Haldane, for theft from her mat- 
ter, a few days after fhe had his 
houfe, was found guilty, on her own cou- 
feffion. 

James Thomfon, ‘Thomas Thomfon, and 
Peter Thomfon, for theft and refet of theft, 
were next brought to the bar, and pleaded 
guilty. The Advocate-Depute reftricted 
the libel to an arbitrary punithment. 

Charlotte Paterfon, alias Scott, accufed 
of theft, pleaded rar guilty ; and the Court 

procesces 
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proceeded with the trial. It appeared in 
evidence, that the pannel, accompanied by 
another woman, went into the fhop of 
James lang, haberdather, in Nelfon-tireet, 
en the 2d of March laf, and having pur- 
chased fome trifling article, fucceeded in 
ubRraGirg a piece of linen from the coun- 
ter, bur the theft was foon difeovered, the 
parcel having been connected by a ftring 
to cnother piece of the fame kind, Mr Lang 
laving been induced to try this ftratagem, 
ii contequence of having feveral articles 
ftolen from his fhop a few days before. ‘The 
evidence having been gone through, the l- 
bel wosreflriGed to en arbitary punifhmen:, 
and the Jury retired, Verdiet guilty. 

Henry Bhinkinfop, weaver, Polokfhaws, 
accufed of theft, pleaded not guilty. ap- 
peared in evidence, that the trove of River- 
hank bleachfield, parifh of Eaftweod, had 
been broken into Oober laft, and about 
KO pieces of damaged pullicates carried off; 
und fufpicion having fallen on the prijoner, 
his houte was fearched, and about 15 pieces 
ef goods of that defeription found in a 
clolet, which were fworn to in Court.— 
Blink rfop, im declaration, admitted the fact 
ef the goods being there, but faid they were 
broughe to his houle by two men, the one 
20 Inidhman and the other an Englfhman. 
Verdict not proven. 

April 24.—George Allan alias Black, and 
Dagald Goibes, accufed of picking the locks 
ef acheit of drawers belonging to James 
Ruflell, vintmer, Hutchefontown, in the 
month ef September lett, and leahling there- 
from a number of articles of womens’ wear- 
ing apparel. His Majefty’s Advocate-De- 
pute retried the libel. A variety of wit- 
nefles were examined for the profecutor, 
and, in particular, a girl of the name of 
Margaret Morifon, to whom it appeared 
the prifoners had given a black filk cloak, 
ene of the articles ftolen. From the evi- 
dence of feveral of the other witneffes, it 
appeared that fhe had given various ac- 
counts of the way in which the became poi- 
fefled of this cloak; at one time, that it was 
lute to her by her mother; at another, that 
fhe had purchafed it for 205.3; at another 
that fhe had received it from the prifoners, 
which laft was the account given to a Mrs 
NiMuilian, immediately after the prifoners 
had piven her the cloak. But, on her ex- 
animation, the flatly denied that fhe had re- 
ceived it from them, and affirmed, that the 
had got it from other two men in Mrs 
M Mulan’s houfe. It was evident to every 
ene prefent, that the was concealing the 
truth, and fwearing to a downnght falfe- 
hood. Neewdence having heen adduced 
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for the pannels, a verdi@ of guilty was res 
turned, 

After the trial, the witne!s, Morifon, who 
had been fent to prifon, was brought to the 
bar, and, after the Lord Juftice-Clerk had 
expreffed his fentiments on the heinoufness 
and dangerous confequences of the crime of 
perjury, the was fentenced to ftand in the 
pillory, with a hbel denoting her crime, and 
thereafter to be banifhed Scotland for lite. 

William) M'Dowall, or Dowall, and 
James Fergufon, for aflaulting and robbing 
a perfon of the name of Edward Montague, 
in OCtooer laft, near the Calton Crofs, Af- 
ter ieveral witnefles were examined, the 
Counfel for the prefecuter, finding that he 
could not leguily identify the prifoners, con- 
fented that the Jury fhould return a verdic: 
of nct proven, 

April 25.—Gavin Simpfon, late cotton 
fpinner at Port Dundas, was next broug!t 
to the bar, accufed of an affault, with a 
view of compelling thofe workmen, who 
were willing to ferve their mafters, to en- 
ter into an illegal con:bination or confpira- 
cy.—The pannel plecded not guilty. An 
objection was made by Mr Jardine, Coun- 
fel for the pannel, to that part of the incict- 
ment which relates to combination and con- 
{piracy, as being irrelevant, but admitting, 
at the fame time, his wiilingnefs to meee 
the charge of affault. ‘Lhe objection was, 
however, over-ruled by the Lord Judie 
Clerk (Lord Armadale having retired to 
another room to decide feme appeal caules 
and the ufual interlocutor pronounced, 
ferring the pains of law. ‘The trial thei 
proceeded, and a nun ver of witnelies were 
called, the examination of which oceupicd 
the attention of the Court feveral hours, 
when the Jury were moft ably addrefled by 
J. Bofwell, Efq. for the Crown, and by I. 
Jardine, Efg. for the pannel; after whic! 
the evidence was fummed up by the Lord 
Juftice Clerk. The Jury returned a ver- 
dic, unanimoufly finding the prifoner 
ty of the crimes libeiled. He was fentenced 
te be imprifoned one year, within the tol- 
booth ef Glasgow, and, before his liberation, 
to find fecurny to keep the peace for two 
years, under penalty of 1.150 Sterling. 

‘Thomas Lambert, Rebert M‘Gregor, 
Hugh M‘Lean, Alexander Anderfon, Ar- 
chibald Smith, and ‘Vhomas M'‘Larky, ail 
cottan f{pinners, were next brought to the 
bar, charged with combination, &«. He 
Majefly's Advocate-Depute, however, de- 
ferted the diet againft them pre doce 


pvre. 


‘The diet was alfo deferted, in the fame 
manner, again{ Peter Colquhoun, and 
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Smith, calico printers, ch.rged with 
fimiler crimes. 

Ia the cafeof Thomas and William Hous- 
ton, and Jame: Hill, for affault, the dier 
wa. also deferted, when they were remand. 
ed prifon. 

The Court then proceeded to pifs the 
fallawiny fentences: Alexander Bruce, or 
horte ftealing, to be tran{ported b yond feas 
for 14 years; and Ann Haldane, for theft, 
to be imprifoued for fix months, and there- 
after bautthed Scotland for life 

April 26 —Peter Phomson was fenrenced 
totraniportation for 14, and Phomas Thom- 
fon fur feven years, and James Phomfon, 
their father, to one year’s imprifonment, 
and to be banifhed Scorland for life. Chur- 
lotte Paterfon, a//us Scott, ani George Al- 
jan, alias Black, were alio both fenrenced 
to tranfportation for 14, and Dug al! Gilles, 
for feven years, with the ufual certification, 

SOUTH—ZLords Craig and Mead »whank. 

Jrpeuxcu.—The Court was opened on 
the vid April, by Lord Me :dowbank 

Chrittian Murray, wife of Willism Gill, 
fpinner in Galafhiels, accufed of child 
murder, or at leaft of concealing her prey- 
nancy, and not calling for or making ule 
ef any afliftance at the birth. 

The pannel denied the charge of murder, 
but centeffed the concealment of her preg- 
nancy. the Advocate depure reitiided 
the indi@ment to the ftarutory crime ; and 
the Jury, in their verdi&, found her guilty 
of concealing her pregnancy, in terms of 
her own judicial confeflion, 

Atrer che verdict was read, Mr Bruce 
fated an obje@ion to any judgment pro- 
ceeding thereon, founded on the following 
grounds: That in the verdict of the 
Jury, they had found the pannei guilty only 
of concealing her pregnancy ; and however 
general the reference to her confeflion 
might be, yet the Court could not extend 
the verdict to comprehend more than the 
sult of concealment, and which, in fact, 
was all that was contained in the pannel’s 
confeffion, as appeared from the record. 
That to conftitute the ftarutory crime, 
the concurrence of all the three ingredients 
therein. mentioned were requifite, namely, 
the concealment of being with child during 
the whole period of preynancy, the not call- 
ing for, or making ufe of afliflance in the 
birth, and the child being found dead, or 
amilling ; and, on thefe fpecial grounds, the 
learned Counfel fubmitted to his Lordthip, 
that no jedgment could be pronounced a- 
gant the pannel, who had been only {pe- 
Cally found guilty of the concealment. 

Lord Meadowbank veing of opinion that 
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the bjection, in bar of judgment, ftated by 
the Counfel for the pannel, was deterving 
of contideration, and the cafe not beiny un- 
attended with dificuity, tools it to report 
to the High Court of Jultctary, and, in 
the mean time, the pannel was ordered to 
be carried back to prifon tll the judgment 
of the Court was obtained — there no 
other bulinefs to come before the Cow 

Lord Meadow bank opeved the Court at 
Dumiries, but there was po bufinefs, either 
civil or criminal at that place 

Ayr. May 2.—Yetterday, the Circuit 
Court of Jufticiary was opened here by the 
Right Hon. Lords Crag and Meadow- 
bank. 

William Gillefpie, indied for horfe 
ftealing and other a@s of theit, broughe 
tothe bar, ‘The pannel was found gutity, 
on his ewr conteffion. He ack ged 
having ftolen bla kets, and tundry oer 
articles and being unable to convey them 
to his recep acle, he made tree to fteal a 
horfe for the purpote of {lifting hin: in the 
tranfportation, ‘fhe libe! having been re- 
ftricted, he was fentenced to twelve months 
imprifonment in the telbooth here, and 
then to be liberated, on finding fecurty 
for his good behaviour for chree years af- 
terwards. ‘Uhe appearance of the prifoner 
indicated extreme wretchednels. His mea- 
gre and squalid countenance, lony beard, 
and project g teeth, excited in the foec- 
t.tors a degree of horror nmuxed with come 
paflion. 

the Court next proceeded to the trial of 
James Campbell, fen. and Janes Camp‘ell, 
jum. accufed of thee» flealing — Janes 
Campbeil, jun. was outlawed tor non-ape 

earance; and it appearing in evidence, 
that although James Campbell, fen was 
found {fitting in the flavghter of a fheep 
fuppofed to be flolen, there war tio proof 
of his having been privy to the thetr— 
The Jury this morning returnes a veruict 
of Not Guilty, and he was affilzied sém- 
pliciter, and difinff-d trom the bar. 

George Watfon, fen, and George Wat- 
fon, jin. were next tried on a charge of 
horfe ftealing. ‘She libel with refpect to 
George Watlon, jun. was reftri@ted to an 
arbitrary punifhment.— George Watton, 
fen. made a judicial confeflion, and threw 
himfelf on the mercy of the Court. After 
an able addrefs from H Home Drummond, 
Hfg. on the part of the profecution, and 
from James Fergufon, Efq. Countel for 
George Warfon, jun. and John Cunning- 
ham, Countel for George Watton fete 
in which every thing that could be urged 
in favour of the pannels was advanced, the 
Jury were inclofed, and retucned a verdict 
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of Guilty againft both the father and the 
fon. ‘The Court fentenced George Wartfon, 
fen. to be executed at Ayr, on Pruiday the 
Tth of June, and George Watfon, yun. to 
be tranfpoited beyond teas for feven years, 

George Bennet, accufed of culpable hom- 
icide, was brought tothe bar. The 
Jury returned a verdi&t, by a plurality of 
voices, finding him Not Guilty. 


NORTH—Lords Hermand and Boyle. 

Inverniss, April 26.—The Circuit 
Court of Jufticiary was opened here on 
Wednesday, by the Right Hon. Lord Her- 
maid. 

Charles Cameron, flefher, refiding in In- 
vernefs, accufed of fheep-ftealing, was found 
guilty. he libel having been reftricted 
to ap arbitrary punifhment, he was fentenc- 
ed to be rranfported beyond feas for four- 
teen years. 

Alexander M'Kenzie, apprentice to 
Wilham M’'Culoch, thoemaker in Inver- 
nefs, accufed of ftlabbing and maiming his 
fellow apprentice with a knife, was found 
guilty, and fentenced to be imprifoned in 
the jail of this place for one month. 

James M°’Curroch and John Dawfon, 
fhoemakers’ apprentices from Elgin, accufed 
of affaulting, flabbing, and otherwise mal- 
treating William Taylor, late executioner 
at Invernels, while at Elgin, were found 
guilty, and fentenced to be tranfported be- 
yond feas for feven years. 

Counfel in the above cafec—For the 
Crown, W. Horne, Efg. Advocate Depute. 
For the pannel, Duncan Mathefon, Ffq. 
Advocate; and Mr John Edwards, Agent. 

Aberpeen, May 4.—The Circuit Court 
ef Jufliciary was opened here on Wednes- 
day, by the Right Hon. Lords Hermand 
and Boyle, who proceeded to the following 
criminal bufinefs:— 

Elizabeth and Margaret Burns, both 
daughters of Alexander Burns, heckler in 
Stonehaven, charged with having ftolen 
from the thop of a merchant in Stonehaven, 
feveral pieces of cotton cloth. The prison- 
ers pleaded guily, and were fentenced to 
four months unprifonment in the tolbooth 
ef Stonehaven. 

Ann Stewart, alias Smith, from Banff, 
accufed of having forcibly opened the lock- 
ed door of the houfe of a perfon in the pa- 
of Boyndie, and flolen tundry articles 
of wearing apparel, Kc. ‘The libel was re- 
{ried to an arbitrary punifhment, the 
prioner pleaded guilty, and the Court fen- 
tenced her to feven years tran{portation, 

Avexander Ritchie, irom Rolehearty, ace 


culed of theft and houfebreaking, having 
failed to appear. f-ntence of ouslawry was 
pronounced againfl him. 

Hiobel Murphy, alias Anderion, from 
Banff, charged with having openec, by 
means of falfe keys or otherwile, a locked 
prefs inthe houle ot James Stronach and 
Alexander Stronach, farmers in Coldham, 
in the parith of Rothiemay, to whom fhe 
was fervant, and ftolen therefrom bank 
notes to the amount of 105!) Sterling. or 
thereby, together with a pocket-book, and 
a receipt for fome meal, al the properry of 
her faid mafters, ‘The theft was proven 
againit the priloner, and the was fencenced 
to feven years tran{portation. 

William Campbel! lately or prefently 
fervant to Robert Willamfon, tenant in 
Ardmurdo charged wih an affaul: on 
Andrew Smith, tenant in Woodmyre, in 
the purith of Fettercairn. The Court re- 
mitted the cafe to the Sheriff of the couns 
ty. 
Sixteen perfons belonging to the parifh 
of Belly, were charged with the crime of 
robbery or thefi, in fo far as, on the 29th 
day of November laft, a veffel or yallsot, 
belonging to Bardit or Bard, in Swedih 
Pomerania, named the Vriendifchap, Jo- 
chim Schmidt, mafter, and failing vuder a 
Britith licence from Hull to Gotrenburg, 1 
confequence of tempeftuous and adverfe 
winds, and of her ballatt having fhifted, 
was ftranded on the beach, a little to the 
weft of the burn of ‘Tynet, in the parifh ot 
Belly, and county of Banff, without any 
danger to the crew, or material 
the veflel; and immediately, or very foon 
after, of the fame day on which the vefiel 
was ftranded, and while her crew were 1 
charge of her, the faid prisoners, or one oF 
other of them, barbaroufly and feloniouily 
forced their way, together with a great 
many other perfons, on board of the faid 
veffel, in the prefence of her crew, and re- 
gardle(s of their intreaties and remonftrane 
ces, plundered and pillaged the faid veflel, 
by breaking open lock-faft places im her 
cabin, and carrying away the ropes, tackle, 
and rigging, belonging to her. The trial 
proceeded againtt four of the prisoners. 
Alexander Sclater, Alexander Clark, Peter 
Couil, and James Innes, who were found 
guilty, and fentenced to three months ime 
prifonment in the tolbooth of Banff. his 
fentence, although lenietit, will, it ts hoped, 
in fome meature, ferve as a falutary check | 
to the difgraceful practice of piundenng 
wrecks andthe materials of ftranded vel- 
fels, fo prevalent among that deicripron 
people im particular, on the coaits of - 
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United Kingdom ; and which, for the cre- 
dit of the country, cught to be repreffed to 
the uttermoft, by every perfon of refpecta- 
bility, as a crime aggravated and barbarous 
in the extreme. “The diet was deferted 
againtt the others pro loco ef tempore, 

Maryaret M‘Kebb, wife of James Quin, 
private in the fhire regiment of 
charged with utering and vendirg falfe 
and counterfeit money, knowing the fame 
to be fuch. She was recon mitted ‘o pri- 
fon, and the diet deferred againft her, pro 
doco et tempore by reafon of the indifpofition 
of a principal warnefs. 

John M'Inrofh. blackfm'th in Coldrach, 
acculed of hawny felomoufly bieken into a 
barn pofl fled by Charles Stewart, at Auch- 
indrine, the panth of Braemar, and find- 
ing therein two lock-faft chefts, which he 
broke open, and therefrom to the 
amount of Sterling, the properiy, or 
in the legal poffeMion of the taid Charles 
Stewart. The cict was deferted againtt 
the prisoner, and he was liberated on find- 
ing bail. 

Andrew Strachan, fenior, lately farmer 
at Afflek, in the the pariih of Udny. and 
Andrew Strachon, jun. his fon, charged 
with tre crime of cattle ftealing. ‘Phe fa- 
ther was dismissed trom the bar through 
Want of evidence, and the fon was outlawed 
for not appearing. 

The lait trial before the Court was that 
of George Mollifon and David Palmer, ac- 
culed of r-bvery, theft, and mobbing. At 
the cor clufion of the evidence for the pros 
fecution, the Advocate Depute ftared, that 
he had been mifinformed with regard to 
the circumftances of the cafe ; and, had he 
known them to be fuch as they turned out, 
he would not have brought the pannels to 
trial on fuch charges; he, therefore, would 
not infift farther in the trial. Upon which 
the Jury. under the direMion of the Court, 
returned an unanimous verdi& of—Nut 
Guilty. 


Pert, Monday May 6.—The Circuit 
Court of Jufticiary was opened here by the 
Right Hon, Lords Hermand and Boyle, 
«ld proceeded to the trial of At gus Caimn- 
eron, who was charged with mur ver. 

Owing to an imnformali y in che indict. 
ment, this trial was deferred, and the pri- 
foner tecommit ed to gaol, to be tried on a 
fireth indiQment. 

Phe Court then proceeded to the trial of 
Soh Anderfon, for culpable homicide ; but, 
this trial was likewite deferred, on account 
of an informality in the indi@tment, and the 
Pridoner was admitted to bail, 8 
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J hu Gardiner was next brought to tne 
bar, to be tried for rape andinee?t. Po wie 
ous to this the Court was cleared; bur we 
underftand that. as the crime of mcelt was 
ftated in the indictment as an aggravation 
merely, not as an additi n, to thar of rape, 
the Court determined to refer the cafe to 
the High Ceurt of Jufticiary. 

The next trial was that of Hans Revelfon 
(a Danith teaman) fora rape, committed 
on Margaret Budge, of Burnefland, «ged 
17. Dhistrial, like the former, was very 
properly conducted with thut doors; but, 
we are tnformed, that notarng could be 
more honourable to Britith judice than the 
aitenrion paid by the Court to fupply this 
foreigner with every lawful advantage for 
bis defence Able coustel was appointed 


him, and every execu) atory plea lift-ned 


to, with more than utual that the 
Jury, without a breach of duty, might be 
enabled to acquit him, After hearing the 
evidence, the pleadings, and the charye, the 
Jury were divested to retire, and to return 
therr verdiG next morniny. 

‘Tuefday May 7.—On the meeting of the 
Court, the verci@ iv che cafe of Hans Re- 
gelfon was prefented, finaing the prifoner 
Guilty of the crime libciled; and, after a 
very impreflive addrets by Lord Boyle, be 
was fentenced to be hanged at Perth, on 
Priday the ft of June next. 

The Court then proceeded to the trial of 
George Anderion, Curhbert, for bi- 
gamy. he libel, he was charged 
the commiffion of this crime twice; bute 
Lord Hermard tiated that, according to his 
underftunding of another paper which had 
been fubmirted to his confideration, it ap- 
peared to have been four times repeated. 
‘Phe priftoner being afked whether he was 
Guilty or Not Guilty, pleaded Guilty. He 
renewed his cenfeflion in prefence of the 
Jury, who having retired for a fhort time, 
returned a verdict of Guilty ; on which he 
was tentenced, in confequence of his volun. 
tary acknowledgment, to the lenient pun- 
ifhvent of fix months imprifonment in the 
gavl of Perth, 

After he was removed, Mr Keay, his 
Counfel, prefer ted a petition to the Court, 
{tating the feverity of his previous confine- 
ment for fourteen months, im the cage pro- 
vided for perfons under fentence of death : 
and praying that, during the continuation 
of impritonment to which he had been fen- 
tenced, this evil might be correfed The 
Court then fignified its iateniion to be, that 
the prifoner fheuid be cor fined, not among 
unfortunate debtors, or in what is called 
open gavl, but, at the fame time, un er cir- 
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comftances of fuch oppreflive reftrict.iou as 
might amount to a fpecis of torture. 

Mr Sheriff Forbes then ftated to the 
Court, that, after a perfinal infpeion of 
the gaol, he had recommended to the Ma- 

iftvates certany improvements, which he 
fa. no doubt would im due time be made. 
In the mean while, he could affure the 
Court, that the co: dition of the pr foner 
was by no means fo bad as the petition tre- 
prefented The cage indeed was of small 
din enfiens, but to this he was co: fined orly 
by niyht. having through the day, the ufe 
of the room, m which it was placed, and 
which is above feet by 14. 

Lord Hermand next addreffed the She- 
riffs of the three counties included in: this 
circuit, exprefling his conviclion that the 
crimiral law of Scotland was in many re- 
fpe&s fuperior to thar of Eng'and, Its fu- 
pe: ority in point of difpatch, hod been 
evinced, he faid, this day by the tria! of a cri- 
minal whole guilt had been incurred not 
quite fix weeks before. He condemned the 
praciice of privete profecutions which fill 
exifts in bngland, and the late artempt to 
abolith “ Informations efficn” which is 
the only fpecies of pubhe profecutions m 
criminal matters known to the Fn bth law. 

Janet Gordon was then brouyh: to the 
bar, to be tried for flealing a herte. 

niorer pleaded Guilty, and the ulual forms 
been gonethrough, fhe was fentenced 
to be banifhed from Scotland for feven years. 

On sccount of certain circumftances not 
fpecified, the diet was deferted ayant 
James Streng and John Stewart, charged 
with houfebreaking and theft, and they 
were, on a Dew warrant, committed te pri- 
fon. A petinon was prefented by their 
Counfel, praying that they might be ad- 
mitted to bail, to whch the Court confent- 
ed, on their finding caution for their ap- 
pearance at next Circuit, in 1.100. 

Wednetday, May &.—Judgment was giv- 
en in fome appeal cafes, and the bufiaeds of 
this circuit clofed. 

A General Court Martial was held in Ed- 
inburgh Caftle, on the 20th of March lat, 
on John Anderfon, drummer, on permanent 
pay, in the Kinrofs-fhire regiment of local 
mulinia, fer deferting from his regiment, be- 
ing the fecond time he had deierted from 
that corps. — The priioner acknow ledged his 
guilt, and the court fentenced him to upli- 
muted fervice in his Moajefty'’s forces fa- 
tioned abroad.—The Prince Regent has 
approved of this feotence, and has appoint- 
ed that ‘ohn Anderfou fhould be agtached 
to the Royal India Rangers, 
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A General Court Martial was held in 
Eainburgh Cafle, on the 2d Apr con. 
tinued till che Oth, on Surgeon John Bare 
rie, of the Renfrewhhire militia, accufed. 
of neglect of duty in not vifiting the fick ; 
wd, for difebedience of orders in leaving a 
morning parade, although previoufly inform- 
ed by the Commanding Officer that he 
was to remain til! the parade was dilmffed; 
and, 3d, for repeated difrefye& to Major 
Mackay his Commanding Officer. ‘The 
Court found him not guilty of the firk 
charge ;—that he is guilty of the fecond 
charge ;—and that he is not guilty of the 
third chorge as it ftands, but that they thmk 
him cenfurable for fome communrstions 
fubjoined to his fick reports. “the Court, 
in confideration of thele parts of the charge 
which they have found, fentenced him to 
be reprimanded Which fentence has been 
approved of by the Commander of the 
Forces ww North Britain, 


Ov the hot May, the fitring Magiftrate 
impofed the flatutory penalty of 1.10 upon 
a fhopkeeper, fer purchafing from a bolder 
of the Edinburgh a part of his regi- 
mental neceflaries. 

The Prince Regent has appointed Charles 
Maxwell Efq. to be Governor of Siena 
Leone. 

The Magiftrates and Town Counlel of 
Paley, have appionted Mr Robert burns, 
of bBernels, to be one of the Minitters of 
that place in room of the late Kev. Mr 
John Rend. 

‘The agiftrates of Montrofe, have ele&- 
ed M: J. Patterfon to be one of the 
fters there, a place of Mr E:fdale, removed 
to Perch. 


That highly ufeful clafs of Gentlemen, 
the Sheriff Subftitutes of Scotland, have re- 
cerved an addstion to their falaries. 

On the 17th of April, a tenant of Mr 
Forbes of Callander, was knocked down 
and robbed of L.180 in the wood of Cai- 
lender, 

Ov he 19th April, a farmer was attack- 
ed on the Perth read, oppofite the lands of 
Balgay, by fuur men, and robbed of about 

Ov the 28th April, about 10 at night, 
Malcom Fraler, a foldier belonging to the 
Aberdeenfhire militia, coming from Ber- 
wick to Edinburgh, was attacked by two 
men near Duddingftone Mill, and robbed 
of about L.8 and his watch, In attempring 
to defend himielf, one of the villains held 
him, and the other fired a: him with a pis- 
tol, and wounded hin: in the thigh, of 
which he died in the Royal Infirmary me 
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days after. None of the above depredators — 


have yer difvovered. 

Ou the mghr 1 the Lich April 46 French 
prisoners effected ther efeapr from Edin- 
burch Coftie, bur they have all fince been 
retike. One of them fell down the rocks 
iy he attempr. and was fo much hurt, that 
he died next day. 

A five broke out on the evening of the 
April, Mr Ritchie's filk wareroom 
South Bridge, which was got under after 
deftroying pact of the goods in the ware- 
Toom. 


BIRTHS. 


April 1. At Kilravock Caftle, the Lady 
of Hugh Rofs, Elq. a daughter. 

— At London, the Marchionefs of Bath, 
a dau, hier. 

— Mrs Macleay, of Queen-fquare, Weft- 
mintter, twinelous 

— A: Bluuham, the Lady of John Camp- 
beli, fon. 

8. At Haymont, Mrs Hogarth, a daugh- 
ter. 
12. At Rankeillour, bifefhire, the Hon. 
Lady Hope, a fun. 

— \irs Rot: of Arnage, a fon. 

— At Hexham, the Lady of John Bu- 
chanan Eig. of Carbeath, a daughter 

— Ar Merchifton-hall, Mrs Campbell, 
youuger of Combie, a fon. 

— The Lady of G Grant, of Waltham. 
place. a dauy heer. 

At kdinburgh, Mrs Cap*ain Stewart, 
a daughter. 

15 At Moat-park, the Countefs of Rom- 
Mey, a dauy/iter. 

19 Art Edinburgh, Mrs Brewfter, a ftill- 
born: child 

20. Nirs Gordon of Manor, a daughter. 


_— The Lady of the Right Hon, sir John 
Sinclair, Bart. M. P. a fon. 


ovo 


“2. At London, the Right Hon. Lady 
Emily Drummond, a daughter. 

— At London, the Marchionefs of Ely, 
a daughter. 

23. At Invernefs, the Lady of Col. Hal- 
kett of Craigie, a fon, 

24. The Lady of Colonel Balfour, Scots 
Greys, a fon, 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Col. Robertfon 
of Hallcraig, a daughter. 

26. Mrs Roy of Nenthorn, a daughter. 

— At London, the Marchionefs ef Wa- 
ter’urd, a fon, 


Ye At Belfaft, Mrs Arthur Crawford, a 


— Lady Elizabe:h Montgomery of Stan- 
hope, a fon and heir, 


29. At Granton, Lady Charlotte Hope, 
a daughter. 

30. At Avr, Mrs H. D. Bofwell, « fon. 

— At Legewood, Mrs Park, a daugh- 
ter 

Mav !. In George-ftreet, Lady Anne 
Joh: ftone Hove, a daughrer, ftill-born, 

— Mrs Reid, Buccleuch-place, a daughe 
ter, 

— At Hampftead, Mrs Carruthers, a 
fon. 

2. At Batterfea Rife, the Lady of Fran. 
cis Freeling, Efq. of the Geveral Poft-Office, 
london, a fon. 

%. Uhe Lady of Lieut.-General Dundas, 
a fon, 

MARRIAGFS, 


April 2. At Aros, Mull, the Reverend 
N. Macleod of Campbeltown, to Mifs Max- 
well, eldett daughter of James Maxwell, 
Eig. of Aros, 

6. At Streatham, John M* Taggart, Efy. 
of Keottyreen, to Sufannah, daughter of 
John Kymer, Ffq. 

8 At Hurlt rd, Mr George Paxton, 
brewer, Kilmarnock, to Mifs Carle, 
eldeft daughter of John Carle, Eig. Hurl- 
ford. 

9. At Wefter Ro flin Houfe, Mr John 
NitKellar of Greenock, to Mary, eldett 
daughter of Matthew Rodger, Weller 
Roflin. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Warfon 
Shaw, writer there, to Eliza, third daughter 
of Mr Robert Paifley, teacher of mathe- 
miatics, 

— At London, George Green, Ffq. of 
Welbeck: ftreet, to Harriet, youngeft daugh- 
ter of Alexander Rots. Eig. of Cromarty. 

15. At Manchefter, Mr James Craig, to 
Ifabella, 2d daughter of the Rev. Koberc 
Jack. 

16. At Edinburgh, Mr Ebenezer Mac- 
George, to Mifs Ifobet Mather, of Keifo, 

— At Titley, in Herefordfhire, Haac 
Coffin, Baronet. Vice- Admiral of the White, 
to Elizabeth Brown Greenly, only chiid of 
Wiliam Brown Greenly, Efq. of Titley- 
court. 

— At Symington Lodge, Robert Camp- 
bell, Efq of Dailerf, Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the 2d Koyal Lanarkfhire Local Mulitia, to 
Mifs Renton, daughter of Alexander Ren- 
ton, Efg. of Lamberton. 

19. At Bridge-end, William M‘Farlane, 
Efy. W.S to Jane, eldeft daughter of the 


— late James Sommers, Efq. writer in Edin- 


burgh. 
22, At Largs, Mr Thomas Robertfon, 
merchane 
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merchant in Salteoate, to Mifs Fergufon, 
only daucthte ef the dece i) Nir Fergufon, 
merchant Greenock 

24. Alexander Keith, of Dunottar, 
to Mites Margaret Oliphant, youngeft 
danchrer of the lice Lawrence Oliphant, 
Fig. of Gatk. 

2s. George Urederick Ord, eldett 
fon of Darrel Ord, F iq oft ongrde, Dur- 
ham, «o Habeila, caughter of Charles 
Sharpe, of Hoddam Caftle, Dum ‘riet- 

29, At Glafgow, Mr Archibald Campe 
bell, writer, to Chriflicn. third daughter of 
Mir James of Gerbals. 

— At G aigow, Mr John ocouller, flether, 
to Jone. daughter of Mr Join Lawton, gare 
dener. Gorbals. 

— Ar Lancafer, Strethi!l Harrifon Flq. 
fon of the late Strethdl Harriton, Efg. of 
Crapaye-hill, Chefhire, to Henrietta Hun- 
ter, reliQo of the Rev Jobu Alexander 
Hunter of York, and dauyhter and co- 
heirets of the late Thomas Saul, Efg. of 
Lancafler. 

30. At Drumdryan-houfe, Dr Andrew 
Veitch of Alford, Lincelothire, to Helen, 
only davghter cf the late Thomas Spence, 
snerchant in Fawburgh. 

— the Rew. Thomion, minifier of 
Dalry, to Jean Coulter, only daughter 
of the lac Mr Alexander Coulter, ‘u'geon, 
Kolwinning 

— At stebcrofs, William Rae Wilfon, 
Fig. of Kelvinbar k, Fanny, daughter of 
John Phillips, Etq. of Stobcrofs and Logies 
green. 

— At Vdinburgh, Mr Robert Laing, 
Royal Bank, to Margaret, yourgeft daugh- 
ter of Mr James Madffon, Calronhul. 

— At Porglen-houfe. Weliam Gowan, 
Fiq of the Ber gal bufthment, and fon 
of the late Clotworthe Gowan Eiq. to 
Helen, daughter of Sir G orge Abe: crome 
bie, Baronet, of Birkenbo, nd Forglen. 

— At Aberdeen, Licut-Colore! Black, 
date of the Bengal native cavalry, to Jane, 
cauyhter of William Young, of She- 
cockiley. 


— At Px {fil-houfe, Wiliam Niaxwell, 


Ffy. to Mary, elde& daughter of the late 


John Campbe l, femor, } {q. 

— At Chopelror, John Deans of Pea. 
cock- bank, to Margaret, only daughter 
of John Miller of Chapelton, iq. 

— At Ayr, Captain Biyce Crawford of 
the Hercules, to Mits Margaret Leggar, 


Lac'y, at Fafter Brora, Captain Mace 
Kenaie of the 81M regiment, to Elizabeth, 
eldeft daughter of John Sutherland, Lig. 
Comumulary of Sutherland. 


Lately, at her father’s houfe, W. Gunning 
Can pbell, ecelt fon af Willan Campbell, 
big. of Fairfe d, to Mifs Diana Ingilby, 3d 
daughter of Sir John Ingilby, Barenet, of 
Hip fley-park, Yorkthive. 

Lately, in the ile of Man, the Honours 
able Captain Murry, of the Sth regiment 
of toor, to Mifs Bacon, davghrer of J, Ba- 
con, 

Lately, Robert Tulloh, Efq. «f Golden. 
fquare, to Mary Joanna, only davphter of 
the late Wilham Gran, Eiq. of Denicrara. 


DEATHS. 


July 1, 1810. At Cawnpore, Captain 
Andrew \ «lace, 53d foot, oniy ton of the 
late Ancrew Wailac, 'q. of Fort} tide. 

November At Gazeepore, kai! Indies, 
Capram Janes Robertlor, of the «> neers 
in the fervice of the batt Incia Company, 
on the Bengal Elta: 

19, At Bors, his Eminence the 
Cardinal Charles krfkine He was yrande 
fou ct Sr Alexander Lrfkine, of Canbo, 
coulin co the prefent Earl of Kel- 

ie. 

April 6. At Afhford-hall, George Craw- 
ford Ricketts, Ffq. late of Jamaica, and for 
many years Attorn:y-General end Advo- 
cate-General to his Mejetty in thar sfland. 

7. At Dalkeith-houfe, the Right Honour- 
able Lady Caroline Douglas, eldeft daugh- 
ter of the Marquis of Qucenfberry. 

— At London, Sidky ndi, Avibafla- 
dor from the Sublime Ort: nan Porte 

— At Laxtor hall, Noithampconthire, 
Major John of the S7th regin-ent of 
foot, 27 years of age. The ceath ot this 
gallant officer was oceaficued by the many 
and fevere wounds he received at the ft 
ing of Monte Video, Tt 
is a remarkable curcunittance, that at the 
time he was wounded, every man a his 
fection was killed by h.s fide, ai the tilt 
diucharye. 

— At Newport, tfle of Wight, in his 
56th year, after a (hor allnefs, the Rev. Sir 
Henry Worfley Holmes, Baronet; 
who 18 fucceeced mn his tithe and eftate by 
his eldeft fon, Sir Leonard ‘biomas W oi fley 
Holmes, Baronet, . P. jor Newport, Ife 
of Wight. 

— At Gloucefter, Robert Raikes, Ffq. 
75; who, in 1783, tarft inttruted the 
Sunday and by his philanthropic 
exertions contributed to the adopion of 
them in different parts of the kingdom. 

— At Bath, Sir Willham Add.ngtor, 
aged 83, who, for upwards of 23 yeurs, 
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was a magiftrate of the public office, Bow- 
yo 10. At Buccleuch-place, Mrs Mari- 
anne Elliot, on y furviving daughter of the 
deceafed Sir Gilbert Ejliot of Minto, Baro- 
pet, f.or Juttice Clerk. 

15. At York, Mr Alexander Bartholo- 
man, printer of the York Herald, and one 
of the Common Councilmen for Walmgate 
Ward, York. 

ig. At his houfe in New Norfolk-fireet, 
Park-lane, London, John Hammei, Eigq. 
M. P. for ‘Paunton, 

— At Ponefrad, Mr Serjeant Cockell, 
for many years an eminent leading Ceuniel 
on the northern circuit. 

17, At Duff-houfe, Alexander, Earl of 
Fife, Vifcount Macduff, &e. in the 80th 
year of his age, His Lordihip is fucceeded 
in his honours and eftates by his eideft fon, 
James, Vifcount Macduff, now Eari of 
Fife. 

1s. At Adon Burnell, Shropfhire, Sir 
Edward Smyth,Baronet. 

— A: Woodbridge Barracks, Thomas 
Clarkfun Moncrieff, Efq. Major of the 
Berwickfhire regiment of militia. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr David Hogg, 
wright, much reyre'ted by his friends, and 
funserous circle of acquaintances. 

19 Ac Ratho Houle, Thomas Mac- 
knight, Efq. of Ratho. 

20 At Old Aberdeen, Mrs Glenny, ayed 
63, widow of the lace Mr Gilbert Gienny, 
merchant in Aberdeen 

— Rear-Admiral James G. Kinnear, in 
the 58th year of his age. 

21. At Edin'urgh, Mr John Milne, late 
brals founder. 

22. Mifs Jeffe Mitchell, only daughter 
ef Mr James Mitchell, late of Ceres, Fife- 
fhire. 

23. At Brifto-ftreet, Mrs Sale, midwife. 

— At Muncsfter Caftle, the Honour. 
able Anna Jane Penelope Pennington, eld- 
eft dauzhver of the Righ: Honourable Lord 
Muncatter. 

24, At Edinburgh, Mr Andrew Bifler, 
writer in Edinburgh, 

— At Carrick at an advanced age, the 
Honou"avie Mrs Herbert. 

25. Av Tweeimouth, Mr James Turner, 
Matter of the London and Rerwick Pa. ker. 

At Quvensferry, Edward Inglis, Efg. 
furgeon in the Royal Navy. 

— At Loihemoush, Mr John Nicoll, 
Merchant, inth- 83d year of his age. 

26 At his feat in Norfolk, ip confequence 
accidept « hich he met 
ew days before, the Right Honeure 

¢ Sir Jamey Pulteney, of Hillhead, Ba- 


ronet, Member of Parliament for Wey- 

mouth, one of his Majetty’s Privy Council, ‘oi 

and Celonel of the 18th regiment of foot. 


He was married to the late Countels of 
Bath, by whom he had no iilve. He is f 
fucceedei in his title of Baronet by his 
brother, Major-General Murray. Upon ; 
the formation of the prefent Adnuniltration, : 
he was appointed Secretary at War, which 


oilice he refigned lat year. Ic is but juftice 
to the memory of Sir James, to add, that : 
he bore his misfortune with the utma tt for- ’ 
titude. He was an excel ent malter, and 


conftant in the performance of unottentati- 
ous acts of benevolence. Sir James ferved, 


at the commencement of the war, as Adju- 
tant-General, under the Duke of York in 4 
Flanders; and afterwards had the come 
mand of an usfuccefsful expedition oy sin 
Ferrel, ‘though his was if 
not marked by any brillant exploir, he was 


confidered by the vrot thon a gallant fol- 
dier “The immenfe annual revenue which 
he derived as the interei{t alone out of the 
Pulteney property, by the will of his late 

Jady ,the Countefs of Bari, was full L.50, 00 

pefannum; the principal of which, by his 

death now devolves, by the fame will, on 

the four child;en of Mrs Markham, d.ugh- 

ter of Sir Rich.rd Sutton, Baronet, a fom 

of the lare Archbithop of York, who was 

divorced from her hufband about fix years ‘ 
ayo; pert of her children will now come 
into the poffeflion of 1..250,000 fterliag, as 
their portion of this great fortune, ayyran- 
dized by the lare Sir Willan Pulteney. 

— Mr Joho Howard, farmer, of Rocke 
land, Nortolk. One thoufand three hun- 
dred guineas, and eighty pou dy in filver, 
have been found in his houte, fince his de- old 
ceafe. 

— At London, the Lady of Sir Wil ian 
Gibbons, Baronet, filter of Sir Charles W at- 
fon, Baronet. 

27. In Od Burlington-ftreet, London, 
the youngett fon of Lord Kenmngton 

— Ar Sundrum, Liljias, youngeit daugh- 
ter of Colonel John Hamilton, jumor, ef 
Sundrum. 

— At London, Wi liam Hamilton, Efq. 
in the 82 year of his age. 

28. At Brompron, Licutenant- Colonel ‘ 
Fdward Srephens, late of the 3d regiment 
of foot guards. 

— Wi am, eldeft fon of William Erf- 
kine of Kinnedder, Efg. advocate. 

3. At the houfe of her nephew, George 
Jeferh Bell, Efg. Ceciha Morice, 
daughrer of the late Rev. James Morices 

May 2. At Portimeuth, Rear-Admiral 
Alexander Scott. 
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Latelr, General Robert Shawe, late of 
the 74th regiment of foot, and a Brgader 
General in the weftern diftri@. This offi- 
cer ferved with diftinguifhed reputanen in 
North America and the Weft Indies, dur- 
ing the ture war, and in the Eaft Indies, 
under Lord Cornwallis, and Generals Mea- 
dows, Mufgrove, Harris, and Wellefley, by 
whom his military chara@er and talents 
were held in juit eftimation, 

Lately, at Colmore, in the 75th year of 
his 4 rey Anthony Chafe, one of the few re- 
maining veterans who fought under the 
immortal Wolfe, and was within a few 
paces of thar gallant hero, before Quebec, 
when he received his death wound, 

Lately, at Montpelier-hill, Capt. Archi- 
bald Frikine. He-commenced his military 
fervices at the battle of Minden, and {pent 
a long and ulefal life inghe fervice of his 
King and country. 

Lately, at Ballynahinch, Captain John 
Rawdon Ford, of his Majefty’s 82d regi- 
mene, after 17 years fpent in the fervice of 
his King and country, wherei he received 
feveral wounds; and in every variety of 
climate. He ferved laftly in the campaign 
under the gallant Sir John Moore. 

Lately, of the yellow fever, at St Lucia, 
the Lady of Major-General Wood, Com- 
mandanrt of that land. 

Lately 2at Huxley, parifh of Waverton, 


Stocks and Markets. 


John Williams, at the patriarchal sge of 
107 years. 

Lately, at Middleton, in the parith of 
Lochwinnoch, James Campbell, Efq. By 
the moft unwearied induftryv, and the 
fordid habits, he had, on the courfe of a 
long i.fe, raifed himilelf from the humble 
tation of a ditcher, to the poffeflion of up- 
wards of 1..20,000, which, at his death, 
devolved upon about 20 poor perfons, very 
diftantly related to him 

Lately, at Ruardean,the Rev. John How- 
ton Beetion, M.A_ rector cf Hope Man- 
fell, and vicar of Walford and Ruardean, 
aged 55 years, This truly pious man had, 
only an hour before, performed his facred 
duties at the panith church of Walford, and 
Was preparing to enter the church at Ruar- 
dean, when he was inftantaneoully ferzed, 
and expired in the arms, and amidit the 
tears, o! his flock. 

L.arely, of the yellow fever, at Vera Cru>, 
Lieutenant William Eiliott, of his Majecity’s 
fhip the Implacable, fecond fon of Governer 
Elliott. 

Lately, of the yellow fever, at Antigna, 
Mr Baker, midfhipman, of his Majcity’s 
fhip ‘Thetis. 

Lately, at Greenwich, after along acd 
painful ilinefs, brought on by being in the 
Welt Indies, Captain Alexander Carr 
gar, of the royal artillery. 


Price of Stacks. 


Prices of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange, 


bank 3 per cent, 
18il. stock | Omnium. Consols, IS11. | Wheat | Barley. } Oats, Pease. 
Aprit 219 645 Be te ante & 
May ¢ 65 May 6.|65 98 | 32 40] 22 27 48 
— 65) 13./62 96 1832 so] 4 
— 1} 65 20.164 96 [30 37] 20 [90428 4! 
97 131 ss] vo 31457 42 


Prices Oat, Pease, and Barley Meal, in 
vlinburgh Marke, per peck. 
Oatmeal. "Pease “ane 
1811. Barley Meal 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


| Wheat. | barley. | Oats, | Pease. 


May 3. 35 40 


- 


Boils. | Price. | Bolls. Price. 

May 7. | 35-413 00 10.)35 40] 25 14 19]15 19 

271 15 OO 41 300) 17.,;35 41 vO, 14 20415 18 

21. 20 | 48 00, 24.)37 414595 2]15 
2x. | 300 J15 OO | 43 

— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. M*‘D.*s prose article is under consideration. It cannot be inserted pre- 
cisely in the form he proposes. His piece to Jessie will appear in our next. 


J. H. does not suit our miscellany. 


The Observations on Teachers are under consideration. 
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